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Now at no extra charge 
A CENTRAL Feeder Cattle Sale 


Every Thursday at 10 a.m. 


The DENVER MARKET 
FEEDER CATTLE AUCTION 


In Addition to Private 
Treaty Selling, Monday thru Friday 
HERE‘S YOUR OPPORTUNITY to sell or 


The Denver Market 


offers this 
CENTRAL AUCTION, 


added service buy at a central feeder cattle auction—the 
a eens home of the historic, famous National 
Minimum Western Feeder Sales. 


consignment—15 head ALL COMMISSION FIRMS and the Denver 


on Union Stock Yard Co. are cooperating in 
marketing charges operation of this well-run auction. 
ene THIS DENVER Feeder Cattle Auction is in 
Over 200 buyers the center of the largest feeder cattle outlet 
on the market in the Intermountain West. Denver is noted 
for its feeder cattle. 





Cattle Growers: Contact your commission Cattle Feeders: Contact your order buyer or 


firm about consigning to this central auction dealer if you cannot attend these auctions 
on the Denver market. every Thursday. 


Sell Your Cattle Where 
Theres Buyer Competition—At DENVER 
Your Price Base 


The DENVER UNION STOCK YARD CO. 
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LIVESTOC 
LOSSES! 


Shipping Fever Losses Can Be Minimized! 


First step for prevention at this time of year is a dose of FRANKLIN CORYNEBACTERIUM 
PASTEURELLA about 2 weeks before weaning or shipping. Calves not vaccinated in the 
spring should get a second dose about a week later. 


This provides strong resistance against the Hem-Sep factor. Avoid exhaustion, chilling 
and excessive dust, all of which contribute to the pneumonia factor. 


A further safeguard is a shot of Franklin Penicillin usually given at destination. 


Should shipping fever symptoms appear treat promptly with FRANKLIN TRI-SULFA. In 
severe cases combine Tri-Sulfa with FRANKLIN PENICILLIN - STREPTOMYCIN thus 
getting effective anti-bacterial action against a wide range of the bacteria commonly 
involved in shipping fever. 


The Franklin catalog contains a detailed explanation of the whole subject. Franklin Druggist Dealers can also 
assist you in the proper use of all Franklin protective products. 


Branding and Dehorning Time 
ls Here Again! 


Better check your branding irons and dehorners to make sure they are in 
good condition. 


Don’t delay in placing an order for FRANKLIN COPPER BRANDING IRONS 
with your local Franklin dealer, These are the best on the market—heat- 
holding, clean-searing and long-lasting. 


Franklin also offers a full range of dehorning supplies with instruments suited 
to all ages. 


Try FRANKLIN BLOOD STOPPER and you're likely to prefer it to all other 
types following dehorning. It is a styptic powder that stops blood, seals the 
wound and helps avoid loss and infection. ? ; 
Franklin Druggist Dealers 
Get your free copy of the 80-page illustrated Franklin catalog Offer You Trained 
from your local Franklin Dealer or write nearest sales office. SERVICE! 


Along with Franklin unsurpassed 


O F C quality you get the help of Deal- 
i i knowledge 
.M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. cis with professional é 
DENVER @ KANSAS CITY © WICHITA @ ALLIANCE @ AMARILLO FRANKLIN , 
FT. WORTH @ MARFA @ EL PASO @ MONTGOMERY © PORTLAND DEALERS 


SALT LAKE CITY @ BILLINGS @ LOS ANGELES @ CALGARY EVERYWHERE ate 


September, 1956 
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Collection Plan Fails 


The California plan for beef pro- 
motion at brand inspection failed of 
passage although a majority of 10,000 
ballots favored the program. An- 
nouncement of the results was made 
Sept. 5 at a meeting of the National 
Beef Council officers in San Fran- 
cisco. 

A clear majority of 65 per cent of 
those voting was required for pas- 
sage. Only about 54 per cent were in 
favor. Jake L. Schneider, chairman 
of the beef referendum education 
committee, said the method of fund 
collection seemed to be “the big 
stumbling block,” but he said the 
majority vote was clear indication 
that California producers were in 
favor of beef promotion. 








FEED 2% ROLLED GRAIN 


FASTER Gains! BIG Feed Savings! 

















ROLLS 
CRUSHES) 4g 
CRACKS ee 


DUSTING! 
Makes Better Feed <® 


of All Small Grain 


A vastly superior, new farm-size grain roller! Deep- 
grooved, interlocking rolls produce uniformly better 
results. Greatest step forward in history of grain roller 
manufacturing. Get all the facts before you buy! 

WRITE for illustrated Literature and “30-Day Trial Offer” 


FARNAM EQUIP. CO.%°,0. "5" ‘e701 29m sr. 






EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES = 25¢ EA, 


Complete with set of figures t to 10, bottle of ink and 
fullinstructions. all for $525, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 


Prices. 
P = NECK CHAINS 
1.Bright silvery 


EAR TAGS finish chain. 
candiak Cede a6 — — num- 
select from, Write er plates. 
for prices. 3. Key ring fasteners 

4. Priced reasonable. 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 


horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser, 


—Write for it. 


CTE ar 


















STILL LIVELY SUBJECT—Perhaps 
this letter is a bit late, but I simpiy 


must get in my two 
this spaying question. 

For 35 years we have spayed our 
surplus yearling heifers. In 1944 we 
even spayed our two-year-old heifers. 
We have always felt that the operation 
was a profitable one. Since 1944 we 
have spayed well over 1,200 head. Of 
that number we have lost one heifer 
from that cause and have had one 
heifer that bulled. 

The price received has ranged from 
$13 per cwt. for the tail ends to $26 
per cwt. for the tops. Until 1954 we 
sold the heifers as threes and fours; 
since that time we have been disposing 
of them a year earlier. 


bits’ worth on 
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Officers of the American National Cattlemen's 
Association: 

President—Don C. Collins, Kit Carson, Colo. 

First Vice-President—G. R. Milburn, Grass- 
range, Mont. 

Second Vice-Presidents — A. R. Babcock, 
Moore, Ida.; N. H. Dekle, Plaquemine, La.; 
Don Short, Medora, N. D.; O. W. Lynam 
Burdett, Kan.; Hayes Mitchell, Marfa, Tex. 

Executive Secretary—Radford Hall, Denver, 
Colo. 

Treasurer—F. E. Mollin, Denver, Colo. 

Traffic Manager—Charles E. Blaine, Phoenix. 
Ariz. 

Assistant Traffic Manager—Calvin L. Blaine, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Field Representative—Russell Thorp. 


Membership dues in the American National 


Cattlemen’s Association: 7 cents per head of 
cattle owned, $10 minimum, annually. 


Last year we sold two-year old heif. 
ers to a leading Iowa feeder. A ghoy 
time ago, before the sudden raise in 
price, he returned and purchased our 
two-and three-year-old heifers mixeg 
at an advance of 75 cents per ecwt,. Over 
the price he paid a year ago. At dp. 
livery time last Nov. 1 the heifers 
averaged 925 pounds. The feeder tolq 
me that he did not sell a single heife; 
that did not weigh well over 1,299 
pounds. In response to my question 
“How did they do,” he replied, “They 
were a bit nervous at first but I fog 
them right in with the steers anq 
there was no trouble whatever from 
bulling. 


The following paragraph is quoted 
from a letter received a few days ago 
from the vice-president of one of the 
leading packing firms: “From a packer’s 
standpoint, our buyers make no dis. 
crimination against spayed heifers, We 
try to buy cattle for what they are— 
considering the quality and the feeding 
job that has been done. If a proper 
spaying operation has been done, jt 
seems almost impossible that the loin 
of the animal could be damaged in any 
way.” I, too, cannot understand how a 
3-inch hole cut in the hide over the 
flank could result in any injury to the 
loin. 

For the man who knows how, the 
spaying operation is simple and in- 
expensive. We spay as many as 200 
head in less than a day. The price 
was 50 cents per head. Now it is $1, 
plus the tar to keep the flies away; 
$7 or $8 will buy the tar for 200 head 
or more. 

We run our dry stuff on the forest 
reserve and if we did not spay our 
surplus heifers we would have to 
furnish bulls to breed them in order to 
keep on speaking terms with our 
neighbors. Worse yet, we would have 
to market them as yearlings regardless 
of flesh or conditions. 

In my opinion, a grass-fat three- or 
four-year-old spayed heifer is one of 
the best cures for sore eyes or a sour 
disposition that I know of. She is 
about as pretty an object as can be 
wrapped up in a cow hide. Nothing in 
the way of a bovine handles any nicer 
than a spayed heifer. 

I know that everything we do, ac- 
cording to the information that is being 
published, is wrong. We even still 
sell three-year-old grass-fat steers— 
with some fours that we miss as threes; 
but as long as the results obtained re- 
main as they have in the past we plan 
to continue with our wrong operations! 

If all operators would spay their sur- 
plus heifers we would not be worried 
with a surplus of breeding stock, and 
the quality of the she stock would im- 
prove. — Julian Terrett, Brandenberg, 
Mont. 


JUNIOR LETTER 


The secretary of the Juniors, Beverly 
Berry, has asked me to write the 
letter of the month for the Juniors. 


(Continued on Paae 21) 
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ae = -d-cattle prices are likely to stay above last year, the USDA believes. In its latest 
questicn release on demand and price, the department’s Agricultural Marketing 
ied, “They vice says feeder cattle prices, while expected to decline about seasonally, may gradually 
Psccodhg .e the gap with last year. They are not expected to drop as low as they did last December. 
acting i ib prices may continue to average as high, or higher than last year. 
. Prices of fed cattle have climbed above those of last year; prices of lambs are also higher, 
dae | prices of hogs have reached their level of last year. 
AYS ago 
ne of the . - p 4 : ‘ ; 
a packer’ The improvement in price relative to last year reflects a reduction in the huge fed beef 
Mons dis. supplies of past months. Because of a reduction in fed beef and pork, 
rome total livestock slaughter and meat output for the rest of 1956 will be less than a year before. 
he feeding The downturn is the first since 1951. Meat production expanded more than 25 per cent during 
a proper the five-year period. 
1 done, it 
t the loin The chief reduction this fall from last year will be in slaughter of hogs. Following an 
oe cone 8 per cent cut in the number of spring pigs saved, slaughter will increase less rapidly than 
over te last fall and drop progressively further below last year’s slaughter rate. 
ury to the 
Cattle slaughter is expected to continue above last year. However, average weights will 
how, the be lighter and production of beef may be no greater than last fall. 
Bp a Fewer fed cattle may be slaughtered, as indicated by the 10 per cent fewer on feed this July 1 
The price than last, but slaughter of grass cattle will be larger. Calf slaughter in months to come may 
v it is $1, exceed a year before, but sheep and lamb slaughter may drop below. 
les away; 
: 200 head The letup in total slaughter and meat supply, though appreciable, and allowing some 
recovery in prices, is not of marked proportion. Meat output this fall will remain larger than 
oe in any year before 1955. Moreover, capacity for future production is not reduced, as feed 
have & crops this fall promise to be almost as large as last year’s bumper harvests, while basic breeding 
n order to herds of cattle remain undiminished. 
with our 
ould have Slaughter of cows to date this year has been smaller than in 1955; and the 1956 calf crop 
regardless was indicated on July 30 as likely to be slightly larger than the 1955 crop. 
three- or 4 
bx ead Beef steers 2°¢ Moving to slaughter at a faster rate than last year—perhaps fast enough 
or a sour to hold their year-end inventory about unchanged or reduce it slightly. 
She : This should prevent beef output as large as that which depressed fed cattle prices early this 
‘othing . year. However, tonnage of beef will be great enough to result in seasonal price declines next 
any nicer winter from highs of this fall. 
«te The opportunities for realizing close to average profits in cattle feeding appear to be 
it is being brighter than a year ago, but unusually large profits are not in prospect. 
sven still 
en st A sock , i Sete 
steers— Continued rowth i” consumer income is considered likely, indicating that demand 
as threes; S farm products will be at a high level during the rest of 1956. Output 


ained re- is recovering rapidly following settlement of the steel dispute, and employment set new 


: we pl 
ee records in June and July. 

aa Over-all economic activity, now at record level, will probably expand further in the third 
fock, and and fourth quarters of this year. Foreign takings of American farm products are also running 
vould im- well ahead of last year. With favorable prospects for the rest of the year, exports for 1956 
idenbers, as a whole will probably reach a record volume. 


Prices received by farmers rose above a year earlier in June and July and are expected to 
continue above during the remainder of 1956. Realized net income from farming in the 
, Beverly last half of 1956 now appears likely to exceed the low level of a year ago. - The year’s total is 


rite the 
uniors. 


expected to be up slightly—the first upturn since 1951. 


)DUCER September, 1956 
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Angus fat steers bring $2-$3 more per cwt, 


Not only did Angus win the Grand Champion Carlot honors at the 
International, but Angus steers brought more money, too. For ex- 
ample, 46 loads of Angus averaged $28.26 per cwt. ... 21 loads of 
Breed A averaged $26.36 ...9 loads of Breed B averaged $25.03... 
and one load of a new southern breed brought $22.00 per cwt. This 
price spread is frequently repeated in major markets, which is the 
main reason why it will pay you to breed and feed Angus. 


Angus convert feed into beef efficiently 


Efficiency and cost of gain is also important to your profits. And 
that’s another reason why it’ll pay you to breed and feed Angus, For 
regardless of whether you feed corn or barley, hay or silage, or 
whether your grass is abundant or sparse, you can depend on Angus 
to efficiently convert your feed into beef .,. quality beef that brings 
top prices. 


More Angus stockers and feeders are needed 


The demand for Black steers for feedlots today far exceeds the supply. 
And the demand is increasing year after year, because Angus not only 
convert feed into beef efficiently but packers pay more for Black 
steers. During 1955, out of all fat steers topping the Chicago market, 
there were 173 Angus loads, 86 loads of other breeds, 3 Angus cross- 
bred loads and 1 mixed load containing Angus. Why don’t you take 
advantage of this opportunity? Buy Black commercial heifers, or 
breed your herd Black with registered Angus bulls. 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 
3201 Frederick Boulevard, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
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SEVE tAL COLLEGES in the West have made 
consum: r preference surveys on beef with results 
that we doubt can be taken as conclusive. The find- 
ings ar that consumers prefer the leaner, cheaper 
grades; .e., commercial or good over choice. 

At th: meeting of the special beef grading com- 
mittee of the American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation no Denver in July, one of these studies was 
discussed thoroughly. Several points were brought 
out: 

1. That the survey was not continued long 
enough to show whether the housewife would 
continue to perfer the lower grade beef over 
choice. 

2. That in the surveys the fat on choice grade 
was not always trimmed off, as practical, com- 
petitive conditions in retail stores require. 

3. That the findings are contrary to the ex- 
perience of many stores that feature top good or 
choice beef. These stores have found that the 
consumer prefers to buy the better beef and will 
return to buy more. 

PROBABLY the important thing established by 
the surveys is that the consumer wants lean beef. 
But we believe this has been fairly well known, espe- 
cially by retailers. Consumers don’t like to buy 





Buying Program Put Off 
A COMMITTEE called to Washington by the USDA 


industry did not need it now. 
We can understand the reason for the committee’s 


situation in the range country. 


1953 purchase program. 


Besides, as was so vividly brought out at the 
meeting of the American National’s general coun- 
cil in Denver in July, cattlkemen had had three 
or four tough years and many are in dire need 
of better cattle markets. 


* * * 


vote on the question of the need for a program. 


September, 1956 
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to consider a beef purchase program decided the 


vote, but we do not think the majority of its mem- 
bers, nor the USDA representatives, understood the 


They decided against a buying program because 
prices on fat cattle were quite good—top hit $29 in 
Chicago that day. But cows were still bringing less 
than they did when the government launched the 


WITH ALL DUE RESPECT to packer, retailer and 
other merchandising representatives at the meeting, 
we do not believe it was proper for them to have to 


American National President Don Collins made a 
fervent plea for this help from the Section 32 funds 
which are provided for purchase of commodities in 
surplus. But he stood almost alone, and his appeal 
for the cattlemen who are hard pressed went un- 
heeded, even though it had the backing of the Ameri- 
can National’s general council unanimous vote for an 


Consumer Surveys Don't Jibe 


excess fat on a piece of meat any more than they 
want to pay for large bone parts. And it is not strange 
that a consumer, judging by looks alone, will pick 
the cut with the least fat. 

The surveys found the housewife liked this leaner 
beef after she got home and cooked it. Sure, the 
leaner beef will turn out tasty, and there is plenty 
of sale for it. But she also likes quality “eating,” 
and this requires a little fat with the lean. Experts 
agree that marbling gives tenderness and tastiness. 

Some large retail stores have decided to confine 
sales to choice beef. Surely they must have found 
it profitable and that it increased sales, and surely 
they trim the meat to overcome any consumer aver- 
sion to excess fat. 

* % * 


BUT PROBABLY the most telling fact of all to 
indicate consumer preference are the figures on re- 
ceipts of cattle over the years. 

Choice steers at Chicago increased from 38 per cent 
of all beef steers 30 years ago to 55 to 60 per cent 
now. The per cent below choice has been cut in half. 


So we conclude that the cattleman is meeting the 
wishes of the consumers, and we cannot accept these 
studies as a basis to reverse the solid trend of the 
industry toward better quality beef. 


immediate program made only a few weeks before. 

We believe the USDA erred in putting this ques- 
tion of need for a buying program before so diversi- 
fied a group. 


inflation Is With Us 


TODAY the 1939 dollar is worth 51 cents and the 
cost of living is at an all-time high. That is inflation! 

When the dollar gets that far down in value you 
begin to notice it. Effects of inflation may not be 
painful to the industrial workers, who have met it— 
and may have even helped it along—by demands for 
more wages. But what about the white-collar work- 
ers, the retired people, those with fixed incomes, those 
living on savings—and those selling cattle on a de- 
pressed market. 

The climb is not so fast now as it was during World 
War II or the Korean conflict. Nevertheless costs are 
still rising. The consumer price index has gone up 
3 points since 1953. 

* + * 

OF ALL THE THINGS that cause inflation, one 
factor stands out—excessive government spending. 
The more government spends, the more deficit and 
borrowing, and the more inflation. 

The Federal Reserve Board is trying to curb the 
rise by hiking interest rates. But it would be much 
more effective—though unpopular to propose in an 
election year—if there were less needless spending 
by the government . That is something we would 
have a right to demand even if we did not have 
inflation. 
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By WELDON B. ROBINSON, Biologist 


Wildlife Research Laboratory, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Denver, 
Colorado. 


BECAUSE of a fondness for either 

lamb or ground squirrel—which- 
ever is available at the moment—the 
coyote is alternately damned or praised, 
according to whose pocketbook is being 
pinched. In areas where these predators 
were abundant a few years ago, the 
angry cries of those who were losing 
livestock drowned out the voices of 
others who would defend coyotes for 
their rodent-killing activities. After 
effective methods were brought into 
use and the animals were controlled 
more was heard of the rodents that 
coyotes killed, or did not kill, and less 
of the sheep, calves and chickens. 


To cattlemen not concerned with 
predator losses but plagued with 
rodents and a range problem, the 
coyote is often looked upon as a 
staunch ally that kills the rodents 
that eat their range grass. To other 
cattlemen who have lost calves, and 
to most sheepmen and poultrymen, 
the coyote is a nuisance whose de- 
predations at times may be ruinous. 


Few people, even among the animal’s 
ardent supporters, will deny that some 
control is needed. But just as their 
interests are affected differently, so 
there is disagreement among ranchers 
and stockmen as to the extent of coyote 
control called for, the methods to be 
employed and the effect thereof on 
rodent numbers. All agree that rodents 
can be mighty destructive to the range, 
and if predator control brings on a 
rodent problem, then we may be better 
off with more coyotes. Some range men 
contend that rodents increase when 
coyotes are controlled, while others 
point out that such increases may be 
due to natural cycles or other causes 
and that rodents are equally bad where 
coyotes are abundant. The controlling 
effect these predators have on rodents 
is recognized as the crux of the matter, 
and on this point hinges much of the 
discussion of the pros and cons of 
coyote control. 


Coyotes Eat Many 


Rodents 


@TUDIES of the food habits of coyotes 

show that rodents and rabbits fur- 
nish the greater part of the animal’s 
food. The most extensive study, in- 
volving the examination of more than 
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Does The Coyote Control Rodents, 
— Or Doesnt He? 


































































































Drawings by Bob Hines, illustrator of the new series of U. S. wildlife postage stamps 


8,000 stomachs from all over the coun- 
try, disclosed that rodents and rabbits 
made up 51 per cent of the coyote’s 
food. By adding carrion and other 
similar items it was found that the 
coyote, in 80 per cent of its feeding, 
benefited or at least did not harm 
man’s interests. 

But even the scientists disagree on 
the effect of this predation on rodent 
populations. Some claim that it is an 
important controlling factor, while 
others contend that coyote predation 
is relatively insignificant compared 


with other forces that affect rodent 
numbers. 

The biological function of preda- 
tors, so say some scientists, is popula- 
tion control of their prey. All preda- 
tors combined have a_ regulatory 
effect on rodents, and coyotes play 
a part in this acitvity. The most ef- 
fective predation occurs in late winter 
and in spring, just before the breed- 
ing season. 

The rodents taken then are mostly 
the adults and potential breeders, 
and predation at this critical period 
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The pocket gopher—No. 1 rodent pest in many parts of the West. 


most effectively limits prey numbers. 
Man cannot improve upon these nat- 
ural controls on lands where the 
economic returns are not great, but 
some additional control of rodents 
may be necessary on_ intensively 
grazed or cultivated lands. 


Many authorities point out that Na- 
ture has set up an intricate system of 
population controls and that man 
should interfere as little as possible 
with this system. Some even go so far 
as to say that if he does interfere— 
such as by controlling coyotes that prey 
on rodents—the “balance of nature” is 
altered and man must face the con- 
sequences through having more rod- 
ents. 


Food is the Key 


THER scientists have somewhat 

opposing views and contend that 
any one predator species can have little 
effect on rodent numbers. Their argu- 
ments are more complex and for that 
reason less understood. They point out 
that the population level of any species 
is determined by a combination of 
factors including food, cover, predators, 
weather and diseases. Of the group, 
food and cover generally are the most 
important. 


When food is plentiful, any species 
of mammal or bird—be it cow, deer, 
rabbit or hawk—responds with a higher 
reproductive rate, Rodents react to 
favorable food conditions by having 
more young per litter and more litters 
per year, and the young are healthier 
and more apt to survive. Conversely, 
when food is scarce, fewer and smaller 
litters are produced. Thus, a rodent 
population tends to adjust to its food 
supply during the critical period of the 
year, or to the carrying capacity of its 
range. 


Because their mortality rates are 
high, rodents produce far more 
young than needed to maintain the 
breeding population. The surplus may 
be in addition to what the habitat 
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will support, and it will then shortly 
disappear from one cause or another, 
Nature maintains a wide margin of 
overproduction, and she kills off the 
surplus each year. Natural decimat- 
ing factors for rodents include fight- 
ing among themselves, predators, 
weather, diseases and parasites, and 
starvation. 


The list of predators that get much 
of their living from rodents is long in- 
deed and includes coyotes, bobcats, 
foxes, badgers, skunks, weasels, several 
kinds of hawks, owls, eagles, snakes 
and many others. These creatures have 
easy going while the surplus of rodents 
is large. As the total number of rodents 
dwindles to the point where predators 
find fewer and fewer victims, however, 
their attention shifts to other foods. 
Subtracting some or many coyotes from 
the long list of predators that ride the 
rodent grub line, according to some 
scientists, does not mean that the 
rodents these coyotes would have killed 
will now live. The remaining predators 
and other control forces simply will 
have easier pickings until the same law 
of diminishing returns sets in. 


Most authorities agree that the size 
of a predator population is determined 
by the amount of surplus prey, rather 
than prey population being determined 
by the numbers of predators. In other 
words, if there are lots of rodents there 
will be lots of predators, and having 
lots of predators does not mean there 
will be only a few rodents. The reason 
again is food supply. If rodents are 
abundant, food is plentiful for preda- 
tors, and they respond by raising more 
young until the carrying capacity of 
their habitat is reached. Just as range, 
or food supply, is so important in the 
livestock business or in game manage- 
ment, so is food supply equally im- 
portant in determining numbers and 
well-being of both rodents and preda- 
tors. 

The importance of food supply to 
predators may be illustrated by two 
examples. One investigator found that 


in a “mouse” year, 22 rough-legged 
hawks were raised from nine nests, 
but when rodent numbers dropped, only 
two hawks were raised from seven 
nests. And the average litter of coyote 
pups is generally six, but in Yellow- 
stone Park, where these predators are 
left alone and apparently have reached 
the carrying capacity of their habitat, 
the average litter is slightly more 
than four. In contrast, in the state of 
Washington, where control operations 
may have reduced the coyote popula- 
tion below the normal capacity of the 
habitat, a series of 16 coyote dens 
recently produced an average of nine 
pups. The different rate of reproduction 
is one of Nature’s ways of adjusting a 
predator population to its habitat. 


Other Forces in Action 


WHILE predators are getting in their 

licks, the other reductional forces 
also are at work on the surplus rodents. 
Some of these small mammals just don’t 
get along with one another, especially 
when the larder begins to run thin. 
Pocket gophers, for example, have their 
own underground runways and, except 
during breeding season, don’t like com- 
pany. When Junior reaches a certain 
age he’s kicked out, and if he happens 
to wander into the runway of that 
cantankerous old male next door he 
may get his in a hurry. It matters little 
to the young gopher whether he falls 
victim to a coyote, a hawk or one of 
his kind; if he’s part of that expendable 
surplus his chances of escaping Nature’s 
many pitfalls are pretty slim. But if 
a coyote or other predator has already 
eaten the gopher next door, Junior can 
move in and take over with a much 
better chance of joining the breeding 
population. 


Weather extremes take their toll, 
particularly among those rodents trying 
to get by in the less favorable habitats. 
Rodents also die from diseases, and 
this danger becomes greater as the 
population increases. And if the other 
controls fail to prune rodent numbers 
down to what the habitat will support, 
the great leveler—starvation—takes 
over. In fact, most authorities agree 
that the less drastic controls such as 
predation, rather than hurting a prey 
population, actually help it through 
holding the prey numbers to a point 
where the more effective control agents 
—disease and starvation—can’t hit so 
hard. 


Thus, the scientists explain, Na- 
ture has set up a series of forces 
which assist one another in regulating 
rodent numbers. If one force becomes 
less effective for any reason, the 
others become more effective. Even 
so, rodent numbers periodically 
build up to high points and then de- 
cline to create what is known as 
cycles. 


If, as the authorities point out, an 
increase in their food supply triggers 
an increase in the numbers of predators, 
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one might expect that other carnivores 
would become more plentiful with the 
control of coyotes in recent years. This 
would come about because the prey 
which the coyotes formerly ate would 
now be available to the remaining 
coyotes and other meat eaters, which 
in turn would increase their reproduc- 
tive rates. The fact is, we have wit- 
nessed an upswing in the numbers of 
such carnivores as bobcats, badgers, 
foxes, skunks and raccoons all over the 
West in recent years. This has been 
commonly attributed to a drop in the 
prices of furs, resulting in fewer of 
these animals being killed for their 
pelts. This may be only part of the 
reason, say some scientists; a reduction 
in the numbers of coyotes may be partly 
responsible through causing Nature to 
bring a new alignment of predators to 
bear on prey populations. . .In other 
words, an adjustment of a collective 
predator population to its food supply. 
Regardless of the cause, more of the 
other predators are now here to eat 
rodents that coyotes aren’t eating. 


The Teetering Scales 


mest authorities will agree that man 

cannot even exist in an area with- 
out affecting the balance of nature. 
The balance is not stationary but is 
a fluctuating thing which is constantly 
being re-established as _ conditions 
change. Nature is a pretty stury indi- 






WHEN MAN REMOVES THE COYO 


vidual and adjusts herself to disrup- 
tions. Man cannot eliminate the bal- 
ance; he can only strive to see that the 
balance as it exists is in his favor. 


Consider, for example, the elimina- 
tion of wolves. Some people regret 
that the wolves were killed off as 
this upset the balance of nature, and 
besides they were interesting animals 
to have around. In the early days, 
Indians, wolves, mountain lions and 
other perdators lived off the big-game 
herds, and supposedly everything was 
hunky-dory. Then white men came 
along and rounded up the Indians and 
put them on reservations; killed off 
the buffalo herds and replaced them 
with cattle and plowed up much of the 
big-game range. Naturally, wolves had 
to eat and turned from buffaloes to 
cattle. What then? Should the settlers 
stop here because if they killed wolves 
they might further disturb Nature’s 
balance which already had been upset 
in sO many ways? 


Old-timers tell us that after the 
wolves were killed off coyotes became 
more of a problem. This would be in 
line with the theory that a collective 
predator population adjusts to its food 
supply. Coyotes and other predators 
simply moved into the biological 


vacuum created by the elimination of 
the wolves. But smaller predators were 
not as efficient as wolves at killing 
cattle and the larger game animals, so 
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this type of predation was less: ned. 

Thus, the net results of elin inating 
wolves may have been a new align. 
ment of forces more favorable, at least 
at the moment, to man’s interests. Pre. 
dation probably continued at about 
the same rate on the rodents; man could 
harvest the excess cattle himsclf, and 
he wanted more elk and moose. So far 
so good, but if man failed to take 
enough of the larger game animals and 
they become too abundant, Nature 
would bring her artillery—starvation 
and disease—into play. This has hap- 
pened in some areas. 

According to these theories, what 
might be the effects and what new 
alignment of forces might come into 
being with a reduction in coyotes? 
First, of course, coyote predation would 
lesson, and those predators that com- 
pete with coyotes for prey would adjust 
in numbers to their food supply. With 
the exception of the wolf and the 
mountain lion which are largely out 
of the picture, the bobcat seems to be 
the only other predator large enough 
to continue preying on deer and ante- 
lope; hence, much of the predation on 
these game animals, as well as on 
sheep and calves, would stop. But then 
man would have to harvest more deer 
and antelope in many localities to 
keep these animals from _ becoming 
overly abundant—a task which he has 
not always been able to do. 

At the same time, predation would 
continue with adjustments on _ the 
smaller prey. Such creatures as_ bob- 
cats, badgers, foxes, weasels, raccoons, 
skunks, eagles, hawks, owls and snakes 
still would be around to eat rodents 
and to adjust to their numbers. 


The surplus rodents will support 
a given weight of flesh eaters, and 
if man _ subtracts some _ predators, 
Nature will add others. 

Despite the fact that coyotes eat 
many rodents, the ability of a col- 
lective predator population to adjust 
to its food supply is a big reason 
many authorities contend that ra- 
tional control of coyotes can have 
little effect on rodent numbers. 


But, if predator control is not the 
cause, why have rodents increased 
along with man’s use of the land? The 
answer again lines in habitat and food 
supply. Just as certain vegetative types 
are favored by cows or sheep or deer, 
so are they favored by rodents, and 
any use of the land which alters the 
plant composition creates different con- 
ditions for rodents. Pocket gophers, 
for example, find a better home in an 
alfalfa field than in the original praire 
sod; and they flourish more in a moun- 
tain meadow that has grown to weeds 
than in one with its original grass 
cover. The explanation is simply that 
the gophers do better on the fleshy roots 
of alfalfa and weeds than on grasses. 

Most rodents and rabbits, as well 
as some game animals, depend for 
their livelihood largely upon weeds 
rather than grasses. Since man’s use 
of the land for grazing or cultivation 
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has tended to reduce the “climax” 
grasses, he has created habitats more 
favorable for rodents. This, say many 
scientists, is why rodents have _ in- 
creased. 


More Facts Needed 


GO—do coyotes control rodents, or 
don’t they? You can get a variety 
of answers in almost any company. 


Because of the importance of rodent 
and predator control to grazing and 
agriculture, more research is needed 
to solve the difficult problems en- 
countered in this work. The Fish & 
Wildlife Service of the Department of 
the Interior, in cooperation with other 
land use agencies, currently is expand- 
ing its research to try to get more 
complete answers to the questions of 
why rodents and predators become 
abundant, their interrelationships, and 
the effects of land use on their popula- 
tions. 


Until more data are forthcoming, 
however, it would seem that an open- 
minded appraisal of the facts that are 
available would dispel the fears of 
those who are concerned that rational 
and selective coyote control might 
pull the stoppers on rodent numbers. 
Nature simply has too many regulating 
forces for that to happen. As results of 
research accumulate, it is becoming 
increasingly evident that habitat rather 
than predation determines numbers of 
small mammals. As one writer phrased 
it, variations in natality are more im- 
portant than those of mortality in con- 
trolling population size. 


Authorities will agree that coyotes 
and, in fact, all predators combined can- 
not hold rodents within such limits 
that economic damage is unimportant. 
But does kiling coyotes worsen the 
situation? If coyote control does not 
bring on a rodent problem, does it ag- 
gravate an existing problem? Can 
Nature completely replace coyotes with 
other suppressive forces? 


It would seem that at this point re- 
search needs to take over and furnish 
some badly needed answers. Fortun- 
ately the wheels are in motion to get 
those answers. 


Packers’ Progress 


(Excerpts from an article by W. C. 
Haase of the agricultural research de- 
partment of Swift & Company.) 


Processors have made consistent ad- 
vances in the efficient handling of live- 
stock and processing of meats. Rail 
dressing is fast becoming the practice 
in packing plants. As the carcass 
travels suspended on one continuous 
rail, an automatic hide puller helps 
speed up the dressing. 


Swift is introducing electric skinning 
knives—might be compared to a safety 
razor in contrast to the old straight 
edege. It lessens chances of scoring and 
cutting hides or damaging the meat and 
permits use of less experienced help. 
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Formerly it required up to 30 days 
to cure a hide. After the hide is 
dropped from the animal on the killing 
floor, it is inspected for cuts or scores 
and then trimmed of the tail, snout and 
ears. With the old method the hide was 
trimmed and cast aside to be stacked 
in a hide pack where each layer of 
hides was covered with rock salt and 
built up to give proper drainage—a 
difficult, back breaking job. The hides 
were left in the pack about 30 days. 


Swift for some time has been con- 
verting to a brine cure, where the hides 
are placed in a huge concrete vat con- 
taining a brine solution. It takes only 
14 hours to cure this way, in contrast 
to the old method requiring 30 days. 
Although some tanners and leather 
manufacturers still prefer the old 
method, it is believed the new brine 
way before long will be the exclusive 
way. 


Other new methods are the use of 
machines for removing fat from the 
middle of beef casings instead of doing 
it by hand; the wind tunnel method of 
chilling, using fans to generate wind 
and literally blast the product with 
frigid temperatures for fast freezing; 
unit coolers in each freezing space to 
eliminate costly cooling of one central 


Typical of the advances made by 
processors in the efficient handling of 
livestock is this skinning by an electric 
knife, recently introduced by Swift & 
Company. The knife greatly lessens the 
chance of scoring and cutting hides or 
damaging the meat. 





refrigeration plant to serve al! coolers: 
mechanical freezer freight cars and 
trucks that hold temperatures io zero 
permitting loading of warm product at 
the plant for quick distribution anq 
chilling en route. 

Other efficiency steps have cut pork 
curing methods from 45 to 10 days and 
curing of bacon by a comparatively 
new needle pumping method that has 
reduced time from 30 days or more to 
about 10 or 15; a possibility is the 
electrostatic smoking of bacon, with 
electrically charged smoke covering 
the meat rapidly and completely. 

Automatic wrapping of meats and 
automatic slicing of “cold cuts” and 
vacuum packing, skinless franks, pre- 
cooked sausage are other new process- 
ing ways. 

Swift has a new tender frozen meat 
line that it believes heralds the begin- 
ning of a new era in meat processing 
because it means the life of the meat 
has been extended, the consumer can 
store more meat in the home, it is de- 
livered in better condition, and avoids 
excessive shinkage. 


The packer operates a permanent 
“automation department” to seek new 
methods to improve processing. 


BEEF QUALITY IMPROVED 


The outstanding trend in production 
of meat is the increase in supply of beef 
relative to pork. From 1920 to 1929 the 
average consumption of beef per per- 
son was 56 pounds. Last year it was 81 
pounds. In 1920-29 consumption of pork 
was 67 pounds. Last year it was no 
larger. In fact, it was a little less— 
just 66 pounds. 


Beef is a clear case where quality of 
product has been improved to suit con- 
sumer choices. A higher percentage of 
all cattle are now beef cattle. We have 
more beef cows than milk cows in the 
January inventory, whereas in the 
1920’s and 1930’s milk cows outnum- 
bered beef cows two to one. 


An increasing number of cattle are 
fed. The nearly 6 million cattle on feed 
Jan. 1 the past few years is twice that 
of the early 1930’s. It is true that cattle 
slaughter also has doubled, but year- 
round feeding is so common now that 
the January count understates seriously 
the total volume of feeding. 


Roughly 45 per cent of all beef in 
the past three years has been produced 
from fed cattle. In the late 1920’s, prob- 
ably somewhere near 30 per cent of all 
beef was fed beef. 


Moreover, of all fed cattle, more have 
been of choice grade. Choice has drawn 
away from both the higher finished 
prime and the less finished lower 
grades.— From an article in USDA's 
Agricultural Situation by Harold F. 
Breimyer, agricultural economist. 


CATTLE IMPORTS DOWN 
Cattle imports from Mexico during 
January-June totaled about 47,000 head. 
Last year such imports amounted to 
about 217,000 head. 
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The Market 
_— -Dicture—— 


RAI’ -FED CATTLE PRICES con- 

tinu: their almost spectacular up- 
surge isto mid-August, finally crest- 
ing at prices $8 to $9 above the low 
point i.st February and March. At 
some mirkets, prices reached the high- 
est point since late 1954 and early 1955. 
A temporary setback developed in late 
August, however, as dressed beef mar- 
kets failed to keep up the rapid pace 
of the live market and instances of 
$1 to $2 declines were noted from the 
extreme high point. However, num- 
bers of fed cattle appeared to be in 
strong hands, as feeders promptly cut 
back shipments as the levelling-off pro- 
cess occurred. 


The upward revision to prices was 
extremely uneven and the general 
tendency was toward a widening 
price spread as long-fed choice and 
prime steers showed the maximum 
advance, while lower grades, especial- 
ly those showing evidence of grass, 
gained the least. As the sharp re- 
vision in prices developed, cattle 
feeders found their operations quick- 
ly changing from a losing enterprise 
to a profit-making program. As a 
result, a large number of short-fed 
cattle poured into market, so that 
cattle slaughter held up exceptionally 
well, in spite of the reported reduc- 
tion of numbers on feed July 1. 


At the same time, cattle feeders were 
quick to revise their ideas on feeder 
cattle and a scramble for fleshy short- 
term feeders developed at sharply 
higher prices. Fleshy steers weighing 
from 800 to 1,000 pounds which had sold 
in limited volume earlier: at $15 to 
$16 suddenly jumped to $17.50 and $18 
and worked up to a spread of $19 
to $20 by late August, with some iso- 
lated sales of real fleshy steers as high 
as $21 to $22. It was interesting to 
note, along this line, that the in-move- 
ment of stocker and feeder cattle into 
the Corn Belt states during July was 
up 34 per cent from last year. It should 
be recalled, however, that fat cattle 
prices a year ago were on the down- 
hill pull and demand was not brisk 
for replacements. Therefore, the com- 
parison in movement to two years ago 
appears more in order, but, even here, 
the increase amounts to 30 per cent 
above the July 1954 movement into the 
Corn Belt. 

An encouraging development to off- 
set this increase in numbers going on 
feed is the definite change of trend 
on tonnage produced. Average weights 
of fed steers are consistently dropping 
below a year ago now, with some mar- 
kets showing as much as 25 to 35 
pounds per head less weight. In addi- 
tion, weekly inspected slaughter in re- 
cent weeks has dropped slightly below 
a year ago, and with the seasonal in- 
crease in cows this means a decided re- 
duction in slaughter of fed steers. 
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Movement of cows off grass expanded 
moderately but numbers were not ex- 
cessive. Some 50-cent to $1 declines 
developed, but the market appeared 
fairly stable by late August. 

In view of the recent sharp advance 
in fed cattle, much of the urgent de- 
mand from feeder buyers was for short- 
term fleshy feeders. Consequently, no 
definite pattern was as yet shaping up 
on yearlings and calves for later de- 
livery. Asking prices, as well as bids, 
were revised sharply upward with in- 
dications that a good many cattle could 
possibly bring $1 to $2 per cwt. more 
than a year ago. In fact, some sales of 
feeder cattle at river markets are al- 
ready bringing $1 to $1.50 above the 
same brand cattle a year ago. 


PRICE ROUND-UP 


Late in August, choice fed steers were 
bringing $24 to $27, with high-choice 
and prime making $27.50 to $29.50 at 
midwestern markets, with a few strict- 
ly prime loads of steers over 1,200 
pounds making $30 to $30.50 at Chicago, 
levelling off from an extreme top of 
$31 paid around mid-August. It was 
interesting to note that steers above 
1,100 pounds were getting considerably 
more competition than 900- to 1,050- 
pound steers which carried generally 
lower yield. As the price structure 
widened out, good to low-choice steers 
sold all the way from $19.50 to $24. 
With top cows stopping around $12 to 
$13, and prime steers bringing $30 or 
better, it seemed not unlikely that these 
short-fed steers could show some fur- 
ther decline in line with an enlarged 
price spread. 

Standard to low-good steers moved 
from $16 to $19, which was very little 
different from a month ago, in sharp 
contrast to a gain of as much as $4 per 
cwt. on prime heavy steers. Good and 
choice fed heifers sold from $20 to 
$24.50, with high-choice and prime in 
a limited way $25 to $27.50, those above 
$25.50 generally being heavy heifers 
weighing 950 to 1,000 pounds or better. 
Standard to good heifers ranged $16 to 
$20, again emphasizing that the upturn 
was mainly upon long-fed cattle. 


Beef cows of utility grade bulked 
at $10 to $11.50, with high-utility and 
commercial grassers bringing $12 to 
$13.50, some high-commercial and 
standard cows reaching $14. Canners 
and cutters brought $8 to $10.50, 
mostly $10 and under. Some medium 
to good cow and calf pairs were re- 
ported at $100 to $150 per set, while 
stock cows were $9 to $11. 


Recent sales of good and choice 
stocker and feeder steers for current 
delivery were made at $17.50 to $19.50, 
with choice fleshy 800- to 1,000-pound 
steers for short-term feeding as high 
as $21 to $22, some market points get- 
ting as high as $22.50 for high-choice 
yearlings and for partly fattened short- 
term fleshy steers. A limited number 
of good and choice yearling stock steers 
were reported contracted for fall de- 
livery at $17.50 to $19.50, most recent 
deals from $18 up, with instances of 


Genuinely Western 
Tailored, Tapered and Trim 





Riders 


COWBOY PANTS FOR EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


THIS GUARANTEE IS ON THE 
LABEL OF EVERY GARMENT 
They must fit better, wear longer 
than any you’ve ever worn — or 
you get your money back or a 

NEW GARMENT FREE! 


SANFORIZED 
THE H. D. LEE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


$20 paid and refused in a few spots. 
Heifers were reported at $15 to $17.50, 
those at latter price for early fall de- 
livery, with some real fleshy heifers, 
immediate delivery, as high as $18 to 
$18.50. Calf prices were not well estab- 
lished. A limited volume good and 
choice were under contract at $20 to 
$21.50 for steers and $17 to $19 for the 
heifers, especially in the southern 
plains, but a few small strings of high- 
choice steer calves in the northern 
plains brought $22 to $23, with some 
reputation brand steer calves priced up 
to $24 and $25. —C. W. 
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THE AUGUST 15 ISSUE of the 
American National’s “Cow Business” 
reviews briefly some bills affecting the 
cattle industry that came out of the past 
session of Congress, and some that were 
left there: 

The “involuntary conversion” princi- 
ple was made to apply to drouth sales 
of breeding animals. The American 
National asked for this amendment in 
a resolution at New Orleans in January. 

Ranchers and feedlot operators were 
relieved of federal tax on gasoline used 
on the place under a measure that also 
applies to farmers generally. 

ok * * 

AS OF JULY 31, 323 drouth-desig- 
nated counties in 11 states may graze 
acreage reserve and not lose payments 
under the “soil bank.” Action at New 
Orleans and later by the National gen- 
eral council in Denver, urged no graz- 
ing except in hardship cases. 

$250 million was authorized for the 
1957 agricultural conservation program 
for payments on certain conservation 
practices. This is about the same as 
the current program. 

A long-range program for 10 Great 
Plains states to help finance a gradual 
change in farming methods to conserve 
resources where soil is susceptible to 
wind erosion was okayed. 

A bill to require congressional ap- 
proval for withdrawal by the military 
of public lands aggregating more than 


GUNNISON 
FISHING 
CARDS 


Denver busi- 
nessman Kenneth 
Wilmore, right, is 
shown here re- 
ceiving from 
Hereford Breeder 
Pete Field one of 
the special fishing 
“Courtesy Cards” 
issued this sum- 
mer by ranchers 
of the famed Gun- 
nison River Valley 
in Colorado. In- 
augurated by the 
Gunnison County 
Stock Growers 


ongress 


5,000 acres did not get final action. The 
National favored it. 

A bill by Senator Barrett (Wyo.) to 
give states mineral rights on public 
lands on condition that income from the 
rights be used for public schools or in- 
stitutions did not get final action. 

The proposal by Representative Jen- 
nings (Va.) that grazing be abolished 
on public lands—which he called “ex- 
ploiting general government property” 
—was defeated. 

Range revegetation money for Forest 
Service lands was $965,000 — $250,000 
more than last year; cooperative range 
improvement money was the same— 
$700,000. Part of “maintenance of im- 
provement” money goes for range work, 
augmented by range research money. 

Range improvement funds in the 
Bureau of Land Management, as ap- 
proved, amounts to $664,750—$150,000 
more than last year. 

* * * 

A $16 MILLION animal disease lab- 
oratory to be built near Ames, la., was 
approved by Congress. An American 
National resolution at New Orleans 
asked for such a laboratory. 

Congress authorized $20 million a 
year for two years to continue brucel- 
losis eradication. The American Na- 
tional at New Orleans asked for funds 
for eradication. 

Full meat inspection funds of $15 
million were appropriated after House 





Association as a “psychological control” measure, the program calls for issuance 
of the cards by each rancher for any number of days he chooses. The cards list 
several instructions concerning gates, livestock, fires and general conduct and 
concludes with: “In other words, be a good sport and EAT MORE BEEF.” Par- 
ticipating ranchers like the program because it gives them an opportunity to 
visit with sportsmen about practical rules of conduct and to know about how 
many fishermen are prowling the creek banks and meadows at any time. 
Participating with Pete Field in drafting the card and program were Ranchers 
E. W. Womble and Ed Robbins, all of Gunnison. 
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Committee cut them drastically, The 

National feels that as a service to the 

public, this is proper. 
* * * 

A BILL for a voluntary check-off 
from cattle sales for beef promotion 
funds remained in committee. Such a 
measure was urged at New Orleans. 

A bill exempting auction markets 
from the P&SY provisions died. The 
American National opposed it. 

A bill was introduced to transfer 
jurisdiction in trade practices of packers 
to the Federal Trade Commission from 
the P&SY but retain P&SY authority jp 
livestock transactions. 

A brand inspection bill authorizing 
a state with inspection to perform the 
same services in a federally posted 
market in the state “as it would other- 
wise be required to do if the market 
were not posted,” lacked final action, 

* * * 

CONGRESS APPROVED a measure 
liberalizing conditions under which the 
FHA can extend credit to agriculture. 

The “humane slaughter” bill was 
changed in committee to set up an ad- 
visory group to recommend methods in 
humane handling and contained no 
compulsion on packers to change me- 
thods. It got no final action. The Na- 
tional opposed the bill previous to re- 
vision but favored humane handling. 

The Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion bill, which would have weakened 
congressional power over our tariffs, 
failed to move past a House committee. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


On August 16-18 the Arizona Cattle 
Growers held a quarterly membership 
meeting and second annual ranch school 
at Flagstaff. The school was conducted 
by the education and research commit- 
tee of the association. 

A panel discussion, moderated by 
Louie Horrell, was composed of speak- 
ers who had addressed the meeting on 
subjects of feeding, disease and range 
problems. Rad Hall of Denver was 
present to report on the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association of which 
he is executive secretary. 

* * * 


In a meeting at Glenwood Springs, 
Colo., the Holy Cross Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation has called for a bonus payment 
by the USDA to cattlemen selling 
heifers for slaughter. The 90-member 
group asked for a bonus of 5 cents a 
pound on heifer calves weighing under 
400 pounds and 3 cents a pound on 
heifers under 600; the cattle go immed- 
iately to slaughter and the carcasses be- 
come the property of the CCC. 

* * * 

In Utah, the Duchesne Cattle Associa- 
tion some weeks ago called for legisla- 
tion under which a_ 10-cents-a-head 
scaleoff would be imposed on all cattle 
sales. 

* ES * 


Remember, the American National 
convention in Phoenix, Ariz., Jan. 1-9. 
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New “sprinkle-on-feed” form of Aureomycin® 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


UROPEP Crumbles 


If you are not already using a feed 
containing wonder-working AUREO- 
MYCIN it will pay you to im- 
mediately investigate these money- 
making facts about new, easy-to-use 
AUROPEP CRUMBLES: 
AUROPEP CRUMBLES have the well-accepted alfalfa 
base and contain 2 grams of AUREOMYCIN per pound. 
AUROPEP CRUMBLES can be administered to your 
cattle and calves at any time by simply sprinkling on any 
kind of feed! 
AUROPEP CRUMBLES mean less scouring; prevention 
of invisible “‘sub-clinical” diseases that hold animals back. 
AUROPEP CRUMBLES are unequaled for increasing 





In Swine — AUROPEP CRUMBLES mean 
maintenance of growth gains in~-the presence of 


atrophic rhinitis; less enteritis, protection during 
castration, vaccination and other stress periods. 





September, 1956 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


For healthier, more profitable cattle and calves 


weight and growth gains, and improving efficiency of feed 
conversion. 

AUROPEP CRUMBLES help you produce healthier, 
faster-growing animals at lower cost; they reduce mortality 
and give you earlier marketing, better carcasses, animals 
with “better bloom,” better coats, “brighter eye”—the kind 
buyers prefer! 

Try AUROPEP CRUMBLES today—and see for yourself! 
Available from your veterinarian, druggist or feed dealer. 
Write for free literature. American Cyanamid Company, 
Animal Health Department, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, New York. “Trade-Mark 


In Sheep—AUROPEP CRUMBLES reduce 

» } losses due to enterotoxemia (over-eating disease). 

* They mean increased weight gains and improved 
feed efficiency, 
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The home 
ranch of Milford 
J. Vaught, presi- 
dent of the Idaho 
Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation, is lo- 
cated on a tribu- 
tary of the Snake 
river in the Bru- 
neau Valley at an 
elevation of 
about 2,500 ft. It 
is irrigated and 
grows wild hay, 
some alfalfa. 

Summer range is in the central 
part of Owyhee County at an eleva- 
tion of 6,000 feet, a beautiful bunch- 
grass range with lots of irrigated 
mountain meadow for fall pasture. 

There is continous range from 
winter to summer range, so it is a 
drifting operation rather than trail- 
ing. Says Mr. Vaught: “We have 
range right for about 4,000 head— 
mostly on Taylor lands. We bought 
this outfit in 1946. Before that we 
operated in central Idaho at Mae- 
kay.” 

Mr. Vaught runs a commercial 
Hereford herd, a cow and calf opera- 
tion selling at yearlings. 

For the past three years he has 
supplemented the winter feed with 





Mr. Vaught 








SDIFFERENCE BETWEEN NET MARKETINGS AND 
COMMERCIAL SLAUGHTER, CATTLE AND CALVES; 
IN MILLION POUNDS LIVE WEIGHT 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 





The chart shows the surplus and deficit producer states, based on com- 
parison of their marketings (for all purposes less inshipments for breeding or 
feeding) and slaughter. These comparisons pertain to slaughter only and not 
to surpluses or deficits for consumption. They show the extent to which 


| The State 








Presidents 


corn silage rather than protein con- 
centrates, which is working out very 
well. 

One of the big range problems in 
his state according to this Idahoan, 
is getting the range adjudicated and 
set up in private or group allotments, 
so the allotments can be fenced and 
properly managed. “Some progress 
is being made by the Bureau of Land 
Management but we are far behind 
in Idaho.” 

The Vaughts have two boys, “both 
very much interested in livestock. 
The older boy is 23, graduated from 
the U. of I. in animal husbandry and 
flying for the Navy, stationed at Pen- 
sacola, Florida; he recently was mar- 
ried there. The younger boy is 17, 
graduated from Gonzaga High School 
this spring and will enter the U. of I. 
this fall. 

“My wife and I make our home at 
the ranch. Customary civic jobs in- 
clude school boards, ditch companies, 
planning boards, rodeo boards and 
American Legion. 

“Education: two years at the U. of 
I., 1915-16; into the service in 1917 
and never returned to school. At 
present I am vice-chairman of our 
local grazing board, a member of the 
state grazing board and also a mem- 
ber of the national grazing council. 














CATTLE 


Surplus of Net Marketings over Slaughter, 1955* 










































































slaughterers in a state must draw on production in other states. 


North Atlantic and east north central states are deficit in cattle and 
calves. California is also a deficit state, by 1.4 billion pounds. Most other 
states of the West and many southern states are surplus producers. Southern 
states frequently are surplus in feeder cattle but deficit in high grade 


slaughter cattle. 
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NEG. 3408-56(7) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


The ‘National’ 


At Work 


AMERICAN NATIONAL President 

Don Collins, as a member of 30-. 
man committee meeting in Washington, 
D.C., in mid-August was one of just a 
few who urged an immediate beef buy- 
ing program. Packers, distributors, 
farm organizations and feeders were 
also represented. The committee voted 
against a program at present because of 
advances in cattle prices. (See edi. 
torial on Page 7.) 


URTHER PROGRESS in arrange. 

ments for the American National 
convention in Phoenix, Ariz., Jan. 7-9 
was the purpose of a visit in early Aug- 
ust to that city by Executive Secretary 
Radford Hall. All indications point to 
a record attendance with advance reser- 
vations piling up. Cattlemen should 
make their reservations now. Write to 
Elmer Farrell, Phoenix Chamber of 
Commerce, Phoenix, Ariz... . Secretary 
Hall was scheduled to attend the execu- 
tive committee meeting of the National 
Beef Council in San Francisco, Sept. 5, 
representing the National, which holds 
an associate membership in the council. 
For result of vote on California beef 
promotion money plan see Page 4. 


UNTING and fishing “incidents” are 

being gathered this fall by the 
American National’s office of informa- 
tion for use in a variety of ways in the 
overall campaign to improve rancher- 
sportsman relations. Letters describing 
In reasonable detail the vandalism, 
damage and “general nuisance” suf- 
fered by ranchers will be welcomed by 
Lyle Liggett, director of Information, 
American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 801 E. 17th Ave., Denver 18, Colo. 


G@PECIAL KITS of material to help 

cattlemen and CowBelles plan their 
participation in the second annual 
Farm-City Week, Nov. 16-22, have been 
sent from the American National's 
office of information which is again 
cooperating in the national campaign 
to develop better urban-rural under- 
standing. Additional kits and informa- 


tion are available from the Denver 
office. 








DEDICATION of the Plum Island Ani- 

mal Disease Laboratory the week of 
Sept. 24-28 recalls the long-time stand 
of the American National that a lab- 
oratory to study foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease must be separated from our main- 
land by a body of water. Congress s0 
provided in granting funds for the 
building, which is situated across navig- 
able Plum Gut from Long Island. A 
smaller building has been used the past 
year in studying virus diseases and the 
new structure will increase capacity 
fourfold. 
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The Party Planks 
On Agriculture 


Prob: »ly the main difference in the 
planks « the two major political parties 
on agri-ulture is that the Democrats 
want to go back to the high, fixed gov- 
ernmen' supports while the Repub- 
licans “io not envision making farmers 
dependent upon direct government pay- 
ments” and favor flexible supports. 

We are setting forth in brief the 
two platforms on agriculture. 


Democratic 


The plank severely criticises the 
Eisenhower Administration’s handling 
of agricultural problems and “in order 
to regain the ground lost” pledges: 

Program to conserve natural re- 
sources; 

Promote family type farm; 

Maintain reserves of agricultural 
commodities for security; 

Promote international exchange of 
commodities; 

“Endeavor to regain” 100 per cent of 
parity by 90 per cent support on basic 
commodities and loans, purchases, pay- 
ments, marketing agreements, produc- 
tion adjustments; 

Extend price supports to feed grains 
and other nonbasic storables and to 
meat, poultry, dairy products; 

Inaugurate a food stamp program for 
needy; expand school lunch program; 
increase distribution of food to institu- 
tions; 

Reduce spread between producers’ 
prices and consumers’ costs; 

Expand research; 

Increase farm credit at lower rates; 

“Return” administration of farm pro- 
grams to farmer-elected committeemen; 

Insure rural electric and telephone 
service; 

Exercise authority in existing law on 
imports of price-supported commodi- 
ties; 

Encourage farm cooperatives; 

Expand farm-forestry marketing re- 
search; 

Enact a comprehensive farm pro- 
gram. 


Republican 


Holding that farmers should not be 
dependent upon direct government pay- 
ments, that much of agricultural sur- 
pluses have been moved, and pointing 
out “beneficial legislation” they en- 
acted, the Republicans pledge: 

Research into new uses for crops; im- 
proved marketing; research to improve 
quality in farm products; 

Develop farm programs “fair to all 
farmers;” 

Work toward “freedom instead of 
Tegimentation;” 

Encourage producers in efforts to 
solve their own problems; 

Price supports as in Agricultural Act 
of 1954 (flexible supports) that “protect 


do not price products out of mar- 
et;” 
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GRANDAD 
DAD 
AND SON 
AT 
PHOENIX 


Three genera- 
tions of Neals from 
Kingman attended 
the Arizona Cattle 
Growers Associa- 
tion quarterly 
meeting at Flag- 
staff: Left to right: 
John, Sr., Leonard 
and John. 


THESE TO CHOOSE FROM: 


Buli Caives (§0) 


Registered 


Heifer Calves (200) 


Registered and Commercial 


Cows (150) 


Registered and Commercial 


at the 


N BAR RANCH Angus Sale 
OCT. 13 


At the ranch Air strips 
20 mi. southwest of on the Ranch 
Grassrange, Mont. 
N Bar Ranch 


Norm Warsinske Jack Milburn 
Auctioneer Manager 

































































Continue commodity loans and mar- 
keting agreements; 

Try for more accurate parity yard- 
stick; 

Safeguard resources; 

Encourage voluntary crop insurance; 

Extend drouth, flood and disaster re- 
lief; 

Assist young people; 

Expand school lunch program; pur- 
chase to ease temporary market sur- 
pluses; 

Support farmer-owned cooperatives: 

Assist credit agencies through FHA; 

Expand REA and communications: 
improve rural mail service: 

Promote condition of 
farm families and tenants: 

Carry forward Great Plains program 
for areas subject to wind erosion; 


Reserve of commodities as part of de- 
fense. 


low-income 


Brass Suttons Without Eyes 


By T. J. Kerttula 
and D. L. McDonald 


ITTLE DOG, war chief of the Pie- 

gans, stood up to peer over the brow 
of the hill and signaled his warriors to 
attention. The stories that had filtered 
back to their northern homeland were 
true! Below them lay the Great Medi- 
cine Road of the Paleface, and along it 
white dots moved, slowly coming into 
view over the swell of the prairie. It 
would be an hour or more yet before 
they came into the valley and were in 
position for this attack which was to 
be the Piegans’ first test of arms 
against the white man. 


For that test he, Little Dog, had long 
sought and finally won permission of 
the Council of Warriors to lead his band 
of picked warriors through the country 
of several tribes hostile to the Black- 
feet to this place where the emigrant 
trains crossed the Snake River on their 
way to Fort Hall and Oregon. Crouched 
in the sagebrush, he wondered if they 
were true, the stories of the wondrous 
stores of goods these people carried— 
worth many times, it was said, all the 
trade goods of the American Fur Com- 
pany with whom the Piegans traded. 


Like countless other Indians, Little 
Dog wondered why, if this were true, 
these strange people moved by the hun- 
dreds along their newly-blazed Medi- 
cine Trail, scaring the game and ruin- 
ing the hunting of the Indians’ country 
while they left in emptiness and soli- 
tude their own land beyond the ris- 
ing sun. If their own country was so 
rich in trade goods, he mused, why 
would they wish to move? Surely they 
were as mad and accursed a people as 
the old medicine men claimed! 


Onward the wagons came while Little 
Dog held his impatient braves in check 
and waited. Finally they were in the 
valley below—22 wagons in all—and 
the rumble of their passing filled the 
air. The warriors stirred restlessly but 
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still Little Dog waited. The great boxes, 


moving forward on their groaning 
wheels and surmounted by their white 
curved tops were so impressive that for 
a moment he almost doubted his ability 
to take such formidable prizes. 

But all seemed peaceful and un- 
suspecting. The men walked listlessly, 
occasionally shouting at the oxen and 
cracking their long whips. Children ran 
and played alongside the wagons and 
the loose stock, herded by older boys, 
grazed forward in pace with the train. 
Not a man in the train, as far as Little 
Dog could see, had a gun within reach. 


Little Dog slipped back to his wait- 
ing warriors and mounted. Wheel- 
ing, he raised his right arm, and in- 
stantly there was the thunder of run- 
ning hooves as from the brow of the 
hill the braves fanned out. There 
were only a few moments of gunfire, 
of savage warwhoops, of the shouts 
of men and the frightened cries of 
women and children, and then it was 
all over. Goods were jerked from the 
wagons, the canvas tops ripped off, 
and soon the wagons and unwanted 
loot were burning fiercely. 


HE STORIES had all been true, 

Little Dog found. The loot was fab- 
ulous beyond their wildest dreams. Be- 
fore the wagons were fired, Little Dog 
examined each one. From the corner 
of one of them, where it had been over- 
looked, he came upon a puzzler — a 
small black box which was very heavy 
and rattled. Hammering it open with 
a rock he found it contained only some 
round, bright metal discs of a kind he 
had never seen before ... “Brass but- 
tons without eyes,” they were finally 
pronounced after all the warriors had 
examined them. 

It was a disappointing find; brass but- 
tons complete would have been a valu- 
able and welcomed prize. The Piegans 
liked to deck themselves with them, 
as did most Indians, and they were ex- 
pensive and hard to obtain by trade. 
But these—what use did they have? 
They were even too hard to transport 
without holes through which they could 
be strung on a thong. 


Little Dog, however, was reluctant 
to discard anything so glittering and 
so finally he cached them in the rocks 
along the banks of the Snake where 
a rocky promontory jutted out into the 
valley. 





* BS * 


T WAS NOT UNTIL almost 20 years 
had passed and gold seekers had 
swarmed into Montana, the home of the 
Piegans, that Little Dog saw gold coins 
and began to suspect what his “brass 
buttons without eyes” really were. He 
was astounded to discover how much 
tobacco, whiskey and other commodities 
even one of these small discs would 
bring. When he remembered how many 
had been in the tin box cached on the 
banks of the Snake he knew he had let 
what would have amounted to a fab- 
ulous fortune to him slip through his 
fingers. If he had them now, no chief 





in the West would be half as rich ag he! 

Cautiously he inquired around Fort 
Benton as to the present status of g 
warrior who had taken part in that for. 


gotten raid along the Snake. Perhaps 
he was less cautious than he thought: 
at any rate one evening, his tongue 


loosened by firewater, he told the story 
of the looting of the wagon train anq 
the finding of the brass buttons with. 
out eyes. Shown a $20 gold piece, he 
identified it as exactly like those jp 
the box he’d hidden among the rocks 

From that day on he knew no peace, 
Constantly he was beset by fortune 
hunters who wanted him to guide them 
to the cache. He steadfastly refused, 
rightly suspecting that, considering the 
type of men they were, once the gold 
pieces were found Little Dog would not 
be around to enjoy them. Between the 
itchy trigger fingers of his would-be 
partners and the inexplicable ways of 
white man’s justice, which still might 
reach across 20 years to avenge the 
looted wagons, he wouldn’t have a 
chance. Better to let hidden buttons lie, 
he figured. 


Then, unexpectedly, he changed his 
mind and consented to go in search 
of the treasure, accompanied by the 
only man in Fort Benton whom the 
Indians completely trusted — the 
American Fur Company agent, a man 
named Dawson... The conditions were 
that he should receive a large re- 
ward if successful and a specified 
amount of trade goods even if the 
expedition failed to find the “brass 
buttons without eyes.” 


THE NIGHT BEFORE the expedi- 

tion was to start, Little Dog had a 
dream in which he was forbidden to 
go. Although his ‘“medicine” was 
against it, Dawson persuaded him that 
he should ignore it and next morning 
a very reluctant Little Dog rode out 
of the Fort at the head of the party. 

But they had gone only a few hours’ 
journey when the Piegan’s conscience 
smote him and—despite all arguments 
that could be brought to bear—he dis- 
mounted, withdrew a short distance, 
covered his head with his blanket and 
took council with himself. 


Whatever the strange combination of 
hunch, superstition, extra-sensory per- 
ceptions or whatever made up an 
Indian’s “medicine,” in Little Dog’s case 
it all added up to a definite and un- 
shakable NO. Sadly the party ‘turned 
back, and never again could Little Dog 
be induced even to consider going. 

* * ok 

A century has passed since Little 
Dog and his Piegans rode down that 
wagon train—a century of such change 
that today, again, the average Amer- 
ican would look upon Little Dog’s gold 
coins with almost the same wonder as 
the Piegan warriors did then. Only one 
thing remains the same — the untar- 
nished brightness of those “brass but- 
tons without eyes,” wherever they may 
lie among the rocks at the foot of that 
jutting promontory in the valley of the 
Snake. 
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satus and Background 
Of Creckoff Proposal 
‘LAN for voluntary deduction 


MPHE 

of ‘inds from proceeds of cattle 
sales, s ich funds to be used in promot- 
ing bef and conducted research, ap- 
pears ilemated, at least for the time 
being, »y Official apathy in Washing- 
ton. 

At it; New Orleans convention last 
Januar, the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association approved such a fi- 
nanciny program, which then was un- 
opposed by the agriculture secretary 
and other USDA personnel. However, 
the history of the proposal has turned 
stormy in recent months and might 
pear retracing: 

When the plan was submitted to Sec- 
retary Benson for approval under ex- 
isting law, he was advised by the de- 
partment attorney that it could not 
legally be put into operation. How- 
ever, on Jan. 10, 1956, at New Orleans, 
the secretary stated to producers in- 
terested in the problem that, though he 
had received an adverse opinion from 
his legal advisor, he felt the law should 
be flexible enough to allow installation 
of a voluntary self-help program as 
suggested, and that he would explore 
the idea fully to find a way to do this; 
that he believed in the plan, and that 
if necessary the law should be amended 
to provide for it. 


As pointed out by Attorney Joe G. 
Montague of the Texas & Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association in a letter to 
Chairman Allen J. Ellender of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, “No way was ever worked 
out whereby the plan could operate 
under the present law. The attorney’s 
opinion correctly remained unchanged.” 

Subsequently, C. T. Sanders, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Forest Noel, execu- 
tive director, of the National Beef Coun- 
cil, engaged in correspondence with 
Assistant Agriculture Secretary Ear] L. 
Butz, who, on Mar. 1 last, suggested that 
implementing legislation might be the 
solution. 

Throughout, the position of the USDA 
was expressed as strongly favoring an 
industry-sponsored, -supported and 
-managed promotional program, the 
need for which was recognized. 

Following on Mr. Butz’ suggestion, 
S. 4135 was conceived and submitted to 
the Ellender committee which held a 
hearing on the matter in June. The pro- 
posed bill was then submitted to Sec- 
retary Benson. 

In a letter dated July 13, Acting Sec- 
retary True D. Morse expressed a 
change in position for his department, 
thus: “We recommend against the pas- 
Sage of the proposed amendment to the 
Packers and Stockyards Act... .” 

Mr. Morse’s letter proceeded to list 
among reasons for the opposition that 
the proposed amendment would be a 
“mandatory checkoff.” In refutation, 
it was pointed out that no selling 
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agency has, under this bill, any man- 
date to make the checkoff, and no seller 

as any mandate to allow it. The ship- 
per would have full right to demand 
and receive refund of any checkoff vol- 
untarily withheld by the selling agency. 


Mr. Morse further declared his de- 
partment is “opposed to any industry 
fund-raising technique and promotion 
requiring government intervention. The 
department believes it should not be 
vested with responsibilities in connec- 
tion with the collection or expenditure 
of any such funds.” 


To this the answer was made that 
the bill in no wise gives the govern- 
ment authority to control, support, di- 
rect or administer the program. 


Mr. Montague mentioned that de- 
partment opposition to S. 4135 might 
stem from a fear that other commodity 
interests would undoubtedly seek sim- 
ilar legislation. And, he asked, “What 
would be wrong about their doing so?” 
Mr. Montague, on a visit to Washing- 
ton, has sought the opportunity to pre- 
sent the views and arguments of pro- 
ponents of the bill to the agriculture 
secretary. 


Donald Bartlett, chairman of the leg- 
islative committee of the National Beef 
Council, has brought out that it was 
too late in the congressional session to 
press for action on the bill by the time 
the department’s position on it became 
evident. He said recently: “We will 
re-introduce this legislation when Con- 
gress reconvenes in January, and from 
assurances received on the Hill and 
elsewhere, I have every confidence it 
will be passed.” 


John Marble, chairman of the Amer- 
ican National’s marketing committee, 
has kept in close touch with the mat- 
ter. He wrote recently: “I think it is 
of very general interest to cattle pro- 
ducers, and (setting the record straight) 
is necessary to an understanding of the 
situation in which we now find our- 
selves in this effort.” 


Credit Service Expanded 


New law has expanded the Farmers 
Home Administration’s credit services. 
The new laws provide: 


1. Loans for refinancing 
debts; 


2. Increases the maximum amount 
that can be advanced for operating 
loans; 


3. As part of the Rural Development 
Program, makes available loans for 
operating and developing farms where 
the farmer has part-time employment; 


4. Continues all the present loan 
services of the FHA which include 
loans for the operating, development 
and purchase of family-type farms, 
farm housing, soil and water conserva- 
tion and loans to meet emergency credit 
needs. 

FHA county offices will be ready 
to process applications 


existing 
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Varrell prown, Kay Sprengle 
American Hereford Association 


George Lazear 
Bob Bentley, C. H. Hayter 


2 at right from England 
C. H. Hayter judged the big 
Palermo Show in Argentina 


"Good looking’’ as these men 
are, their appeal does not surpass 
the powerful offering in the 


Annual WHR Sale 
Fri., Oct. 12, 1 p.m. 


at the ranch near Cheyenne 


40 meat-type BULLS 


unequalled for most BEEF includ- 
ing sons of VERN DIAMOND 


America's "Meatiest’’ sire. 


4G curvacious Heifers 
many in calf to VERN DIAMOND. 


Send for Catalog 


Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 


VERN DIAMOND, 
famous imported sire at WHR 






































































































































































































































Peach Springs; Mrs. Herschede, and Carl | Safely, Tucson. 
























































YOu ARE EATING 


EAKFAST BEEF. 


A new beef product that adds to your breakfast menu, 
On re Retort Bost we Bent Connie. 


BEEF FOR HEALTH 
















































beef bacon was served. 
retary Bob Hanesworth. 
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READYING 
FOR MEET 


Some of the peo- 
ple interested in 
making the 60th 
annual convention 
of the American 
National in Jan- 
uary the best yet 
met in Phoenix, 
where the meeting 
is to be held. (L. 
to r.) Ernest Chil- 
son, Winslow, Ari- 
zona state presi- 
dent; Bud Webb, 
Phoenix, vice- 
president and ar- 
rangements chair- 
man; Mrs. Edith 
Knight, Yuma, 
president of Ari- 
zona CowBelles; 
Radford Hall, 
American National 
executive secre- 
tary, Denver, who 
was in Phoenix for 
the meeting. 


Attending the quarterly meeting of the Arizona Cattle Growers Associa- 
tion were (1. to r.) Foy Herschede, Hereford; Mr. and Mrs. Charles McGee, 





The Wyoming Stock Growers Association furnished free breakfasts of hot 
cakes and beef bacon to a line of 1,000 Cheyenne Frontier Week visitors. Each 
person served was handed a card as shown in the inset. Glenn Oliver, in charge 
of the breakfasts, is shown holding one of the trays. Two hundred pounds of 
“Believe me, that’s a lot of beef bacon,” commented Sec- 


Che 
FEED 


Pen 
One or Two Better 


STEERS given stilbestrol by way of 
pellets inserted under the skin of the 
ear do best when they get just one or 
two such pellets, according to prelimi- 
nary results of tests at the Kentucky 
Experiment Station. In the tests a group 
of steers getting a one-pellet implant 
gained an average of 2.46 pounds per 
head daily, those getting two pellets 
gained 2.47 pounds a day, those getting 
three pellets gained 2.35 pounds, while 
steers with no implants averaged a 
daily gain of only 1.72 pounds. These 
results are based on the first 56 days of 
tests. 





Normal Feed Best 


A MIDWEST livestock commission 
man gives this advice to his shippers: 
“Tf your stock has that certain eye ap- 
peal, it helps sell them and should be 
taken into consideration when loading 
and shipping. Don’t fill the stock with 
water before loading. When they hit a 
few bumps, their stomachs get riled up, 
the water washes out all their insides, 
and both the cattle and the truck get 
all messed up. Dirty cattle are un- 
pleasant to the buyer. A normal feed of 
dry hay is all right, he suggested. 
Handled in this way, cattle will be 
ready to eat more hay and drink a 
reasonable amount of water when they 
arrive.” 


Cattle Feeders Meet 


THE NATIONAL Cattle Feeders 
Committee, an independent group, 
meeting in Denver in mid-August op- 
posed grazing “soil bank” acres except 
in hardship cases, favored a check-off 
on cattle marketings for beef promo- 
tion, and asked the USDA further to 
study the plan to develop designations 
within grades according to salable meat 
cutout. 


Like Indigestible Items 


Cattle receiving a ration lacking in 
phosphorus often show a liking for in- 
digestible items such as stones, wood 
or rubbish. 


Aureomycin Benefits 


THE RESEARCH information ob- 
tained to date indicates the following 
benefits from aureomycin feeding to 
beef cattle, says the Florida experiment 
station: (1) Decreases incidence of 


scours, increases growth rate and re- 
duces liver abscesses in calves; (2) may 
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increase cate of gain and feed efficiency 
in fatte ing steers; (3) improves hair 
coat ar | causes more bloom in the 
animals 


Work on Red Nose 


COLC RADO A & M veterinarians are 
expand ig their testing program for 
immuni ing cattle against red nose. 
Small s ale tests, injecting cattle intra- 
musculely with nasal washings from 
red-nos’ infected animals, have built 
up immunity to the disease. Fourteen 
states have reported red nose and it is 
believed the major Colorado feedlot 
cattle disease. 





This has been an extremely dry year 
here in Arizona and the summer has 
been very hot, with the worst forest 
fire hazards in many years. However, it 
has started raining now (8/11) and our 
cattle and ranges are looking better— 
but we must have much more, for it 
has been so very dry. 

The first two months of my summer 
vacation have been spent helping out 
here on the ranch. I’ve just now re- 
turned from Prescott where I was a 
delegate from our chapter to an FFA 
convention, and I am making prepara- 
tions to leave for Silver City, N. M. to 
spend two weeks on a camping trip in 
the Gilda National Forest with friends 
.. then back to school. 


Iam looking forward to the American 
National Convention in Phoenix in 
January, and to seeing all you Juniors 
then.—Lee Jernigan, Safford Ariz. 


CATTLE ILL STUDIED 


A $5,000 grant from the American 
Cyanamid Company will finance con- 
tinuing study to find the agent causing 
anaplasmosis in cattle, at an Oklahoma 
A&M. College field laboratory. This 
infectious anemic disease is spreading 
over the United States and now is caus- 
ing annual losses of more than $9% mil- 
lion. The Cyanamid firm has supported 
the research program for the past two 
years, 


FARM PRODUCT USE UP 


The USDA estimates that total use 
of farm products may be up 40 to 45 
per cent between 1953 and 1975, assum- 
ing that population, labor force, em- 
ployment and production will increase 
at near the rate forecast by the U.S. 
Census Bureau; that there is a trend 
to world peace, and that prices con- 
tinue at 1953 levels. The figures indi- 
cate a need in 1975 for 125 million head 
of cattle as against 96% million in 1955; 
predicted pig crop would be up from 
%5 to 130 million, sheep 27 to 33 million. 
Increased demand is seen also for feed 
Concentrates, fats and oils. 
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BUILDING AID 

The agricultural experiment station 
at Oregon State College, Corvallis, has 
published a helpful booklet, (Station 
Bulletin 557, July 1956) on “Multi Com- 
bination Pole-Type Construction.” 
Sketches and photographs graphically 
assist in clarifying all the steps of 
construction described. The author is 
Leroy Bonnicksen, assistant agricul- 
tural engineer at the college. 
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“CAP” MOSSMAN DIES 


We learn at press time that Burton 
“Cap” Mossman, famous Old West law 
officer and cattleman, died September 
5 at the age of 89 in Roswell, N. M. after 
a long illness. He was captain of the 
Arizona Rangers and broke up many cat- 
tle rustling gangs. He was superintend- 
ent of the Hashknife outfit. At a recent 
American National convention he was 
one of five old-timers honored for life- 
time participation in association work. 


A 10-FOOT CATTLE 
OILER .. . ONLY $11.25 


Made of heavy absorbent material reinforced 
with burlap on both sides and reinforced cross 
stitching; chain tunnel reinforced with heavy 
canvas; pad revolves on chain giving a wiping 
effect; holds more oil and lasts longer than 
burlap sacks; easy to install. 

10-ft. oiler with 15 ft. chain $11.25; postage 
extra (ship. wt. 122). 

10-ft. oiler less chain for your own chain $9; 
postage extra (ship. wt. 92). 

Extra pads available. Franklin Residual Con- 
centrate, 1 gal. mixed with 4 gals. fuel oil 
makes 5 gal. oil for control of horn flies. Fuel 
oil obtainable locally. 

1 gal. can Concentrate $3.90 (ship. wt. 10%). 


-T SPRAYER CoO. 
P.O. Box 7877 Denver 15, Colo. 





Oats 
Corn 


BARLEY, WHEAT and OTHER GRAINS 


GIVE YOUR CATTLE THE ADVANTAGE OF GRAIN CRACKED OR CRIMPED WITH THE 


Allen Grain Buster 


® Does Much Better Job . . . Hardened 
steel, sharp, spiral-grooved all-purpose 
cylinders, 12’ wide—not smooth, nar- 
row cylinders. No powder or flour. 


® Is Much Less Expensive to Buy and 
Operate. ONLY $188 for Machine, 
Including Magnet Assembly and Alu- 
minum Hopper . . . Sheaves, belts, 
motor and mounting stands available 
as desired. 


® Large Capacity .. . Requires only 1 hp. 
motor to operate. Sixty bushels ou: 
corn ver hour; other grains propor 
tionate. 


® Is Much More Simple to Operate .. . 
Simple, quick adjustment; just move a 
lever for any degree of fine to coarse, 
or for different grains. 


® Lasts Much Longer. . . Rugged, preci- 
sion built, ball-bearing construction. 


® Used and Recommended Across the 
Nation by top breeders and feeders of 
registered and commercial cattle. 
Check with top breeders at any major 
show and see how many of them are 
ALLEN GRAIN BUSTER users. 


Write for Prices and Complete Information 


ALLEN ENGINEERING CO. 


461 YORK St. 





DETROIT 2, MICH. 
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Through a Ranch House Window 


The years rush 
by so. swiftly! 
Here it is time 
for school to start 
again; for years 
that meant get- 
ting one or more 
of my spaced-out 
youngsters ready 
for the  brand- 
new start of an- 
other step on the 
way to growing 
up. And now— 
Mrs. McDonald full cycle — it 
means preparing lessons in my own 
classes, which I hope are making brand- 
new stars of their own. 

It takes but a glance at the calendar 
to see that in a brief four months we 
will be meeting, I hope, in fabulous 
Phoenix. I hope to have some advance 
word on convention plans for you next 
month, and also suggestions from the 
Arizona ladies as to what clothing, etc. 
would be appropriate for their town 
in January. I am sure it will be very 
different from what most CowBelles 
wear at home that time of year, but I’m 
not just too sure as to what their winter 
climate is like so thought we should get 
the word direct from ladies who live 
there. 

* * * 

I have a favor to ask this month 
of all state and local officers. .. . 
Of all CowBelles, actually, who re- 
ceive this magazine. Will you please 
make a point of mentioning in local 
meetings that, since the cattlemen 
are nice enough to include our Chimes 


Ba: 


At the recent South Dakota convention at Deadwood: 
(1. to r.): Mesdames A. C. Smith, Mobridge, secretary-treas- 
urer of the CowBelles; Louis Beckwith, Kadoka, past 
second vice-president; Pete 
White, Oelrichs, first vice-president; Earl Adrian, White 


president; M. C. Cordes, 


By Dorothy McDonald 


“for free” in their magazine, the only 
way to receive our news is either to 
subscribe to the PRODUCER or— 
much better yet—have hubby join 
the National Cattlemen? It is a shame 
we cannot work out some way to 
include the Chimes subscription with 
National CowBelle dues, but that 
would defeat the very purpose of 
keeping the dues low—and in most 
ranch families it would add up to 
double subscriptions, anyhow, since 
so many cattlemen already belong to 
the National. 


So many times with notes from local 
groups I find the request, “How do I 
get the Chimes?” I try always to make 
a point of telling them promptly, but 
just now I have the sad, troubled feel- 
ing that I destroyed such a request. So 
much material passes over my desk 
each month that, to keep from being 
lost under the accumulation, I usually 
destroy letter and reports as soon as 
I have transcribed their information for 
publication. 


Ideallv, I suppose, I should file them 
away, but that would require more 
space than I could provide. My “office” 
consists of a big bookcase, three port- 
able files and a couple of letter files. 
Even the term ‘my desk” is a general- 
ization. Actually it’s two battered stu- 
dent’s desks abandoned when the chil- 
dren outgrew their homework days, 
plus my charming but inadequate old 
maple knee-hole desk. And as it serves 
not only for personal correspondence 
and as my Chimes “office,” but also as 
a place to plan lessons since I am teach- 


eats eM, 


ing again, and as the workshop for 
those two pulp writers, Kerttula and 
“D. L.” McDonald, it’s usually pretty 
crowded no matter how drastically | 
prune material already used. 


All this by way of explaining how 
I could have done such a thing. The 
point is that there is no way I can an- 
swer this request since I cannot recall] 
who made it . . . but perhaps one of 
you, if you take time whenever Cow- 
Belles are gathered to explain our sub- 
scription set-up, will contact the very 
person who asked it. I cannot tell you 
how much I hope so. 

Will you please keep this in mind? 


* * * 


You may recall my mentioning a 
couple of months ago that we hoped 
to have a report from the California 
group on their program to have more 
beef recipes used in the home economics 
classes in high school. There is such a 
report from California’s president, Mrs. 
Jim Owens, this month. So I'll give 
the space we are supposed to use for 
our recipes—and sometimes do—to this 
report. As cattlemen’s wives, we prob- 
ably all have beef on hand, either 
fresh or canned or in the freezer, and 
if we give our families plenty of that, 
with the vegetables they need and their 
favorite dessert—just because they like 
it—they’ll not care if we have no new 
and different recipes to try today. I 
often think that, in my family at least, 
I could stick to about 30 basic recipes 
and keep them happy at the table most 
of the time .. . if I could stand the 
monotony of preparing them, that is! 


River, president; M. E. Trego, Sutherland, Nebr., first 
vice-president of the National CowBelles; Fred Dressler, 
Gardnerville, Nev., its president; L. R. Houck, Gettysburg, 
S. D., second vice-president of the National. (Photo Omaha 
Daily Journal Stockman.) 
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‘Beef Education In Schools’ 


Repo ied By Mrs. Jim Owens, 
Presi: ent, California Cowbelles 


At the 
Red Blu 
ty grou} 
motion 
of then 
Father’s 
fornia I 
posters ¢ 
to the 


California state convention in 
f in December, 1955, 21 coun- 

reported on their beef pro- 
rograms for the year. Most 
cooperated in the “Beef for 
Jay” campaign, with the Cali- 
ef Industry Council by using 
id recipes distributed by them 
‘owBelles. These had been 
placed 1 butcher shops and restaur- 
ants, anc! used in local papers through- 
out the state. Release of recipes, movies, 
etc., over television and the Catherine 
Nawn program had been used by sev- 
eral counties. Quantity beef cookery 
demonstrations by Mrs. Mabel Harris 
in Visalia had been planned under the 
able chairmanship of Mrs. Stanley 
Moore of Porterville. 


Perhaps the outstanding report came 
fom Santa Barbara County, Mrs. 
Giorgi reporting. The Santa Barbara 
CowBelles’ project was on a beef edu- 
cation program in the schools of their 
county through their home economics 
departments. 


It was such a wonderful idea that 
it was adopted as a state project for 
1956. Letters were sent out to each 
county group urging them to start “Beef 
Education in the Schools” in their own 
area. 


Tehama County immediately con- 
tacted the superintendent of county 
schools. A newly appointed committee 
—Mrs. Lyman Willard; Mrs. Wm. 
Owens, president of Tehama County 
group, and Mrs. Jim Owens, president 
of the state CowBelles—presented a 
copy of “Beef Cookery” to each high 
school home economics department in 
the county. 

They raised money to contribute to 
each school for the purchase of beef 
for students use in the classroom. 
(This, because educators reported their 
allowances for supplies too small to 
permit of buying much _ beef.—ED.) 
This worked out as an extra bit of good 
publicity for the CowBelles, as pictures 
were taken and the story featured in 
local papers and county school papers. 
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A report was sent to the PRODUCER, 
and Lyle Liggett took special notice and 
in one issue commented on it. 

(It was also mentioned several times 
on our pages, and this comment brought 
a letter of inquiry about the project 
from Miss Jeanne Waite, assistant ex- 
ecutive director of the National Beef 
Council. And also a request from the 
Oregon CowBelles for particulars of 
the plan so that they could “go and do 
likewise.” That, really, was the reason 
for asking for this report.—ED.) 

Mrs. Davis, secretary of the California 
CowBelles, and I have sent letters to 
all California CowBelles urging them 
to promote this school program, and 
several have cooperated. Many others 
will start it in September. 

The Oregon CowBelles, at their re- 
cent convention, planned to carry out 
a similar program with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Campbell of Ely as chairman. 

We in California hope the idea of 
“Beef Education in the Schools” will 
catch on to become a national project. 
To teach young girls, the homemakers 
of tomorrow, the value of beef, the 
proper cuts, the best buys and the many 
different methods of preparing even 
the cheaper cuts should be a worth- 
while aim of the CowBelles. 

a eo * 


(It is interesting and significant to 
me that Miss Waite in her letter of June 
8 wrote substantially the same thing, 
in many ways, as Mrs. Owens has said 
here. For example, Miss Waite men- 
tioned the fact that too little emphasis 
is laid on the use of beef—its selection, 
preparation, and serving—in most high 
school home economics classes—this is 
due mainly to the budget difficulties 
common to all school systems. She men- 
tioned the fact that statistics show a 
large percentage of high school stu- 
dents are married within a year fol- 
lowing graduation. So, it is logical 
that the best place for this particular 
consumer education is at the high school 
level. 

(Miss Waite wrote of her wish that 
this might possibly become a project 
sponsored by the CowBelles, nation- 
wide in scope, to see that schools were 
given teaching aids (including beef 
cuts) to promote consumer education. 
—D.L.McD. 


NEBRASKA 
COW BELLES 
PROMOTE 
BEEF 
IN 
PARADE 


Nebraska Cow- 
Belles fry ham- 
burgers on an old- 
fashioned range on 
their float in the 
recent Buffalo Bill 
rodeo parade at 
North Platte. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Greetings to all CowBelles: By now 
all of you should have received your 
Year Books. However, ONE envelope 
went out without the book enclosed. 
Would the one who received only the 
sheet on Beef Cookery notify Mrs. Roy 
Bankofier, secretary-treasurer of the 
National CowBelles, Box 21, Fernley, 
Nev., and she will receive her Year 
Book. And, too, she will receive a year’s 
subscription to the American National 
CowBelles free—Mrs. Bankofier and I 
will give this membership, feeling it 
quite symbolic to have missed only 
this one book. (Nearly 2,400 were 
mailed out.) 


We owe Dorothy McDonald, editor 
of Chimes in the American Cattle Pro- 
ducer, a vote of thanks for getting the 
material together for the Year Book. 

If anyone who is a member of the 
National CowBelles has not received 
her book, plus the sheet on Beef Cook- 
ery, please notify Mrs. Bankofier, be- 
ing sure to enclose correct name and 
address. In the past a number of Year 
Books have been returned because of 
our having an old or improper address. 
Let us try to correct this. 


A few of you received a delinquent 
slip or just a reminder. Kindly take 
heed and pay your dues. The National 
CowBelles needs the loyal support of 
all members. 


Have you made plans to attend 
the American National in Phoenix 
in January? If not, you should do so 
immediately. The program outlined 
for us sounds interesting. 

Mrs. Bankofier joins me in hoping 
you will like the 1956 Year Book and 
that you will find information in it 
valuable to you. 

—Mrs. Fred H. Dressler, President 


* * * 


(And it occurs to me that we all owe 
Mrs. Dressler and Mrs. Bankofier a 
standing vote of thanks. If you think 
it’s easy to arrange for the printing of 
this sort of book, and then send out 
2,400 copies . . . well, it’s because you 
haven’t tried it! ED.) 

& od cod 
BEEF COOKERY REPORT: 

Our third printing is now off the 
press and we need wholehearted sup- 
port to scatter this book farther and 
farther so that one is in the hands of 
every homemaker who is a potential 
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beef customer. The CowBelles at the 
Denver meeting seemed very enthusi- 
astic over the results of this project and 
were unanimous in their support, feel- 
ing this was one phase of beef promo- 
tion that could be carried on with re- 
newed vigor now that Father’s Day 
activities are over for another year. As 
you will see from the financial report 
given at the general council meeting, 
the project more than pays its own 
way, even though we purposely keep 
the price low: Current prices on quan- 
tity orders make Beef Cookery a good 
source of extra income to local Cow- 
Belle groups. They are: Single copies, 
$2 each. Ten to 500 copies, $1.20 each. 
Five hundred or more, $1.10 each. All 
prices postpaid. 


FINANCIAL REPORT: 


BRGRGDE ORI, BS RODS. nan ceicccnncscsceccceecd $ 5,003.23 
Deposits 60 Gate! .............-.-.-.c.-scoccocscesensnscne 6,764.36 


$11,767.59 
577.60 





BsORS CRORE ooo nese 


Balance on hand ..........0............-.... $11,189.99 
Outstanding on books .................... 1,569.00 
Outstanding obligations 
Cost of third printing, 2nd quarter 
sales tax, postage, handling and 
NIE IN gro scc ce racs con saiassnsence $ 8,675.00 





Distribution 
First printing ................................10,685 copies 
Second printing. ............................ 10,627 copies 


MORON WOR RMRGRNUN oc Sissi senciccncneseanss 590 copies 





Books distributed to date ....21,902 copies 
Respectfully submitted, 


Mrs. John H. Guthrie 
Mrs. Clyde Carlisle 
Mrs. Dave Robinson 
Mrs. Fred Wojahn 
Mrs. Earl Morrell 


BEEF PROMOTION: 


Among reports coming in too late to 
be included in the over-all story of 
Beef for Father’s Day were interesting 
ones from Arizona; from Mrs. Lee Per- 
kins, chairman of Kansas beef promo- 
tion committee, and from the Iberville- 
West Baton Rouge Parish and the 
Natchitoches Parish in Louisiana. 


It occurs to me that for comparatively 
new CowBelles, the Louisiana ladies 
have been most active in this cam- 
paign. Arizona did its usual bang-up 
job. We mentioned the Kansas pro- 
gram last month, and this report from 
Mrs. Perkins was a sort of follow-up 
to tell how their state worked their 
program, with 30 CowBelles on the 
public relations committee scattered 
over the state. The Kansas Livestock 
Association helped out by sending pub- 
licity to over a hundred papers in the 
state. 


The People’s National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Kans., bought a slug for its post- 
age machine saying, “Eat Beef for 
Father’s Day.” This looks like an un- 
explored field for CowBelles but would 
make an easy way to obtain widespread 
publicity for the idea. The slugs are 
comparatively inexpensive, and slogans 
for them could be varied. 


GROWING CONCERN 


Buying new clothing convinces par- 
ents that growing boys do not exist in 
the large economy sizes. — Howard 
Haynes. 
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MEET THESE 
STATE PRESIDENTS 


my 
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Mississippi’s presi- 
dent, Marie Dunn— 
Mrs. Jim Dunn, Sr. 
—was born Marie 
Estell Watson, old- 
est daughter of Bert 
and Eva Callendar 
Watson in Claiborne 
County, Miss. After 
finishing highschool 
she attended Mis- 
sissippi State Col- 
lege for Women, the 
oldest woman’s col- 
lege in the United States. She taught 
school for five years, then met a soldier 
boy of World War I named James 
Nathaniel Dunn. They were married in 
November, 1919, have one son, James 
N. Dunn, Jr. and one grandson, Richard. 

The Dunns came to Windy Hill 
Plantation one week after they were 
married and that is still their address. 
The property has been owned by the 
Dunn family for four generations. 

Marie Dunn is active in church, wo- 
men’s group and P.T.A. and state health 
work, and wears a ruby pin for services 
rendered in home demonstration work. 
She has been President of the Missis- 
sippi CowBelles since their founding 
in 1954, and was active in their or- 
ganization. 





Mrs. Dunn 


* a * 


Mrs. Ed W. John- 
son, Wyoming Cow- 
Belle president this 
year, was born 
Elizabeth Wilkinson 
in Kimball, Nebr. 
When she was five 
the family moved to 
her mother’s old 
home in Banner 
County, Nebraska. 
Elizabeth attended 
country schools most 
of the time, later 
graduating from Kimball County High 
School, as had her mother before her. 

Her mother was a school teacher and 
also had been county superintendent of 
schools. Her father, Felix S. Wilkinson, 
came from Yorkshire, England, in 1885. 
He was always a rancher. 

Elizabeth was the oldest of six chil- 
dren when her mother died at the age 
of 44, Elizabeth had just graduated from 
high school. She had planned to teach 
but now her plans for college were put 
aside and Elizabeth stayed at home for 
ten years to help her father put the rest 
of the children through high school. 


In the spring of 1939, Edward John- 
son and Elizabeth Wilkinson were mar- 
ried and moved 15 miles from her girl- 
hood home. In 1941 they bought and 
moved onto their present ranch near 
La Grange. 

Both the Johnsons have always been 
active in the Wyoming Stock Growers 
and the CowBelles. Mrs. Johnson 
served as secretary-treasurer of the 


Mrs. Johnson 





Wyoming CowBelles in 1952-53, and 
has served on various committees over 
the years. She is a charter member of 
the National CowBelles and is inter. 
ested in community and civic affairs 
... but she says, “My greatest interests 
are my three sons and their activities” 
* e * 


“May I have the 
pleasure,” writes 
Mrs. Lyle Wandling 
of Washington 
state, “of introduc. 
ing to you my 
neighbor, Mrs. John 
McMinimee of Out. 
look, new president 
of the Washington 
CowBelles.” And 
we're very grateful 
to Mrs. Wandling. 

Mary McMinimee 
is a charter member 
of both the Yakima County and the 
Washington state CowBelles, and she 
was the first legislative chairman of 
the state. 


She is a graduate of Western Wash- 
ington College of Education and taught 
school for five years. In 1942 she mar- 
ried John McMinimee. Both Mary and 
John were born and raised in the Out- 
look community and are active in its 
affairs. John was recently re-elected 
president of the Washington Cattle- 
men’s Association. The McMinimee 
family includes Wally 12, Rosalie 10, 
Jimmy 8, and Mary Jo 3. 

The McMinimees operate a commer- 
cial feedlot and have 60 acres of aspara- 
gus. Besides her other activities in the 
community, Mary does all the book- 
keeping for the farm. 

Writes Mrs. Wandling: Mary Mc- 
Minimee is a woman of much energetic 
and creative ability.” 

* z * 


Margaret McCarty 
is a real farmer— 
they’re “farmers” 
and not “ranchers” 
in Missouri — and 
comes from a fam- 
ily of farmers. In 
fact, she now owns 
and operates some 
600 acres of fertile 
Shelby County land 
which has been in 
the McCarty family 
for over 70 years. 

Her father, M. Mc- 
Carty, and her two brothers were well 
known in the livestock business. Her 
brothers were in partnership for over 
51 years, and on the death of one of 
them, Margaret sold her real estate 
holdings in Olahoma and returned to 
Shelby County to go into partnership 
with the other. Since his death in 1946, 
Margaret has carried on alone the Mc- 
Carty holdings. She raises Hereford 
cattle and has one of the best com- 
mercial herds in the state, and she also 
raises hogs. 

She went to rural school on the fam- 
ily farm in Shelby County, attended 
State Normal School at Kirksville and 





Mrs. McMinimee 


Miss McCarty 
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the Un versity of Missouri. She taught 


school or several years and then en- 
tered | isiness for herself. 

Miss Margaret takes great interest 
in vari d local neighborhood activities. 
As me: :bership chairman of the Mis- 
souri CowBelles in 1954-55 she secured 
more t).an 50 members. 

* ok * 

Lack of space makes it necessary for 
us to postpone the introduction of two 
other F esidents—of Oregon and West- 
ern Ni vada—until next month. But 
aren’t there others we should hear 
from? How about your state secretary- 
treasurcr? We'd like to know her, too. 


Here And There 
With The Cowbelles 


Nebraska CowBelles were well repre- 
sented in the North Platte Buffalo Bill 
rodeo parade recently. Mrs. Thelma 
Trego, vice-president of the National 
CowBelles, led the group, mounted on 
a beautiful horse. Then came a con- 
vertible of teen-age CowBelles, and 
after them the CowBelle float, depict- 
ing an old-fashioned kitchen. Ham- 
burgers were fried on the old black 
range, put in paper bags and tossed to 
the spectators. Also the ladies dis- 
tributed coupons to be redeemed for 
beef sausage and beef bacon in local 
stores. 

* * * 

Western Colorado CowBelles met 
Aug. 1 at the Meek Ranch near Maher, 
Colo. Final plans for the picnic meet- 
ing had been made at a recent meeting 
of the Black Mesa CowBelles, and it 
was voted a complete success. Mrs. 
Harvey Barsch, who leaves this month 
for her new home in Texas, was re- 
cipient of a farewell gift, and best 
wishes of the group. 

* * * 

Lincoln County (Colo.) CowBelles at 
their July 27th meeting in Hugo dis- 
cussed an amendment for reapportion- 
ment of the Colorado legislature and the 
threat of an eminent domain law—mat- 
ters of moment to all Coloradoans this 
fall. Plans for the CowBelle projects 
at the Lincoln County Fair were also 
discussed. Next meeting of the group 
will be Sept. 28 in Hugo. 

* * * 

We've just heard of a little publicity 
gimmick worked this past spring in 
North Dakota, where Mrs. Ear] Morrell, 
Dunn Center, chairman of the state 
CowBelles’ “Beef for Father’s Day” 
group, took advantage of an incident 
to plant in the local paper a story in 
which the “meat” was pretty evident 
right at the opening: “. .. a true fish 
story on how to catch the big ones with 
beef for bait! (Big fish—not big 
fathers!)” Briefly, these are the facts: 

Mrs. Nettie Searles, a member of the 
beef promotion committee, and her 
daughter, Mrs. Fred Fritz, also an active 
CowBelle, are known to be pretty suc- 
cessful at their favorite sport, fishing. 
However, one day last winter, just after 


September, 1956 


the season opened at Lake Ilo near 
Dunn Center, they were having a rather 
sparse day angling through the ice. 


Nothing seemed to do any good until | 
Mrs. Fritz suddenly got the bright idea | 
that maybe these fish were discriminat- | 


ing—maybe they’d like what men like. 
She dug into her lunch supply, baited 
her hook with a bit of beefsteak: then 


turned away for a few moments, step- | 


ped back on hearing a commotion and 
drew out a fine Northern—36% inches 
long, weighing 10% pounds. 

Mrs. Gilman Peterson of New Eng- 


land, N.D., who sent in the clipping, | 
agrees that this is a fish story to end | 


all fish stories. (And there should be 
no beef with that!) 


MEAT BOARD DESCRIBES 
RESEARCH PROJECTS 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board has issued a summary of current 
meat board projects by Dr. A. G. Hogan, 
the board’s research consultant. Some 
of the subjects under study: stilbestrol 
(the finding: that if it is supplied to 
steers in the usual manner there is no 
significant accumulation of the hor- 
mone in the flesh); dark cutting meat 
(one means of prevention: improve 
handling prior to slaughter); meat pro- 
tein and value of using the point to sell 
the product; amino acids; meat protein 
for the elderly; amount of meat in diet; 
importance of diet in heart disease; ani- 
mal fats; healthy skin; weight reduc- 
tion; meat values, and vitamins. 


AG YEARBOOK OUT 


The USDA’s Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture, 1956, bears the title “Animal Dis- 
eases.” As in other years, this annual 
publication brings to its readers the 
latest information available on its sub- 
ject matter. In this case, the coverage 
includes prevention and treatment of 
diseases, and diseases and parasites af- 
fecting various species of animals. 
Copies are for sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C.; 
price $2. 





USDA To Buy Beef 


Press time release (Sept. 7) is that 
the USDA will buy 50 million pounds of 
hamburger for school lunches and insti- 
tutions. This represents 200,000 to 250,- 
000 cattle. The department said it will 
try to arrange specifications so pur- 
chases will be mostly in the cow class. 
Prices of poorly fleshed cows from 
drouth areas have not followed recent 
advances in fleshy animals. American 
National President Don Collins said the 
department has assured the industry of 
continued interest in the cattle price 
situation and will take further action if 
market conditions warrant. He compli- 
mented the department on its decision 
to buy some beef now. 








that animals can’t tear-up, and won’t wear out. Priced 
so low you can’t afford to be without them. Easy to 
install. Attach to any post, anywhere. No service prob- 
lems. Just fill ’em and forget ’em. Giant 3” marine rope 
provides perfect rubbing and scratching surface. Auto- 
matic valve releases just the right amount of oil onto 
rope as cattle use it. Oils cattle thoroughly. Nothing 
else like it! The “oiler of the future”! Install them now! 
Accept This ‘FREE TRIAL’ OFFER! 
Try Rope-Wick Oilers at our risk! Write for Illustrated 
Literature, quantity prices, and 30-Day Trial Plan. 


FARNAM CO. Dept.3 8701 N. 29th, OMAHA, NEBR. 


The over-4,300 members of the Ala- 
bama Cattlemen’s Association now have 
a new organization publication in which 
to get and give news and information. 
Volume 1, Number 1 of “The Alabama 
Cattlemen” was printed last month at 
Montgomery, where it will continue to 
appear monthly. 





Hardware 


Stockmen and feed lot op- 
erators swear by depend- 
able, foolproof, rugged 
Teco hardware for their 
gates. Easily opened or 
closed on horseback or on 
foot, they’re designed and 
built to give a lifetime of 
trouble-free service. 


Assemblies consist of: 
- Latch Handle Guide 
- Latch Handle 
- Hinge Hook and Bolt 
- Latch 
- Hinge Strap 
. 2-Way Catch 


THOMPSON & GILL, Inc. 


cl Lie Pe Lhe 


Please send me details and prices on 
the following Teco products: 


(0 Gate Hardware [ Cattle Stock 
0 Cattle Squeeze [] Horn Weights 


0 Calf Chute (1 Branding Irons 
& Heaters 
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Officers and directors at the Arizona Aberdeen-Angus meeting held in 





conjunction with the recent Arizona Cattle Growers Association quarterly 
meeting at Flagstaff, Ariz. Left to right: Tom Greenfield, Marana, president; 
Russell Switzer, Flagstaff, secretary; John Evans, director, Phoenix; Paul 
Alkire, director, Marana; Floyd Newcomer, director, Yuma, and Bill Roche, 


fieldman, Lodi, Calif. 


HELPS 
HOSPITAL 


Ww. C. “Buck” 
Gover (right), a 
director of the 
American Polled 
Hereford Associa- 
tion, is shown with 
“Acacia X,” pure- 
bred steer, on Gov- 
er’s ranch, Ander- 
son, Calif. Mr. 
Gover donated the 
steer to Children’s 
Hospital in Oak- 
land. Proceeds 
from auction and 
weight - guessing 
contest at the 
Grand National 
show in San Fran- 
cisco in November 
will go to the hos- 
pital. Irl G. Max- 
well, left, donated 
the animal’s feed. 


TENNESSEE 
ERNIE RUNS 
HEREFORDS 
ON 
CALIFORNIA 
RANCH 


Tennessee Ernie 
Ford, television, 
radio and night 
club performer, 
maker of the disc, 
“Sixteen Tons,” 
owner of a Here- 
ford ranch in Lake 
County, Calif., 
(right) and his 
manager Gene 
Cooper with a 
young Hereford 
calf born on their 
place. (Photo 
courtesy of Amer- 
ican Hereford As- 
sociation). 


RED BLUFF SALE 
PLANNED IN CALIF. 


The 16th annual Red Bluff Bul] Sale 
at Red Bluff, Calif., is scheduleq for 
Feb. 7-9; expectations are that some 
250 Herefords, 40 Polled Herefords 
30 Shorthorns and 35 Angus wil] be 
sold. The grading and judging com. 
mittee will be headed by Reuben 4). 
baugh, extension specialist of anima] 
husbandry at the University of Cali. 
fornia, Davis, Calif. No. bulls over 3¢ 
months of age on Feb. 1, 1957, will be 
accepted without prior approval from 
the sale management. Pens of two, 
three and five will be featured in pen 
competition, but consignors may sel] 
more or less than that in pen lots if 
desired. University of California re- 
cord of performance grades will apply 
to all bulls and those grading below 2 
minus (less than 85 per cent perfect 
conformation) will not be permited to 
sell through the ring. 


IDAHO BULL SALE 
AT FILER, OCT. 20 


Idaho cattlemen are being urged to 
support their association’s range bull 
sales, the next one of which is sched- 
uled for Oct. 20 at the Filer fair- 
grounds. It will offer futurity class 
of herdsire prospects and top range 
bulls. 


ARKANSAS PLANS SHOW 


The 1%th annual Arkansas Live- 
stock Exposition will offer $50,000 in 
premiums to livestock breeders. The 
total will include these awards on 
beef cattle: Hereford, $4,000; Aber- 
deen-Angus, $3,000; Shorthorn, $2,000. 
The event will be held Oct. 1-6 at 
Little Rock. Secretary-manager of 
the show is Clyde E. Byrd. 


ANGUS NEWS NOTES 


The American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders Association at St. Joseph, Mo. 
has selected a committee of three col- 
lege animal husbandrymen to handle its 
research program. The group will first 
turn its attention to the problem of 
dwarfism pedigrees, according to Otto 
G. Nobis, association president. 

a * e 


Kathleen Moore, a Bethel, Mo. farm 
girl who helps her mother and sister 
operate a registered Angus herd, has 
received a $300 college scholarship 
awarded by the National Women’s Aux- 
iliary of the American Angus Associa- 
tion. The 19-year-old has been active 
in 4-H club work a number of years. 


SHOW JUDGES NAMED 


Beef cattle judges for the 1956 Grand 
National Livestock Exposition at San 
Francisco, Nov. 2-11, will include Har- 
vey McDougal, Collinsville, Calif., who 
will judge Shorthorn breeding classes; 
Charles Chandler, Baker, Ore., to judge 
Hereford breeding cattle, and James B. 
Hollinger, Chapman, Kans., on Aber- 
deen-Angus. 
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CHI‘ AGO FEEDER EVENTS 


More han 10,000 calves and year- 
lings are again expected for exhibit and 
sale at { .e 12th annual Chicago Feeder 
Cattle £ 1ow and Sale, Oct. 25-26. One 


of the ji Jges appointed to serve in the 
event i Warren Monfort of Greeley, 
Colo. In addition to this show and sale, 
anew — ill feeder cattle sale program 
has beer planned at Chicago, with auc- 
tions se. for Sept. 13, Sept. 27 and 
Oct. 11. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS GROUP 
NOTES FOUR-FOLD GROWTH 


At a board of directors’ meeting last 
month i: was disclosed that the Santa 
Gertrudis Breeders International mem- 
bership has climbed to 629, highest in 
history. The organization was formed 
at Kingsville, Tex. in 1951 with 167 
charter members: President R. W. 
Briggs explained that “in just over 20 
years the breed has spread from the 
King Ranch where it was originated to 
more than 32 states and 28 foreign coun- 
tries. 


RECORD GROUP ELECTS 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Society of Livestock Record Associa- 
tions, Levi P. Moore of Rochester, Ind., 
secretary of the Chester White Swine 
Record Association, was elected presi- 
dent. Paul Swaffar of Kansas City, 
secretary of the American Hereford 
Breeders Association, was named vice- 
president; Allan C. Atlason, Chicago, 
secretary of the American Shorthorn 
Breeders Association, was re-elected 
secretary. 


ANGUS TO SELL IN 
CHICAGO "SHOW WINDOW” 


The “Show Window” Sale of Aber- 
deen-Angus cattle, an annual event 
during Chicago’s International Live- 
stock Exposition, will be held Nov. 
26. Deadline for entries to the event, 
sponsored by the national Angus as- 
sociation, is Oct. 1. Chicago exhibi- 
tors pay an entry fee of $25 per head; 
the top 10 bulls and 40 females sell 
as the “Show Window” offering of 
the breed. 


FRASIER BIGGS GOES 
TO HEREFORD JOURNAL 


Frasier C. Biggs has joined the staff 
of the Hereford Journal to represent 
that publication in the southeastern 
states, making his home at Nashville, 
Tenn. For the past 20 years, Mr. Biggs 
had been associated with his father, Don 
F. Biggs, in publishing Western Live- 
stock, first at El Paso, Tex., then Al- 
buquerque, N. M., and most recently at 
Denver. Western Livestock was sold 
last summer to Crow Publications. 


NATL. POLLED HEREFORD SHOW 

The 1956 National Polled Hereford 
Show and Sale is set for Nov. 28-30 at 
Little Rock, Ark.; deadline for making 
entries to the event is Oct. 15. 
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FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- . 
able registered Hereford breeding a 4 aeons 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. eeker, 010. 











OUR 93 YEARLING BULLS ci°.sc"somn%oc"V5. “further needs com be 


filled from the others. You'll like our large sizes in bulls and females. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS, Alliance, Nebr. 


“Our Herefords build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow.” 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 
Herbert Chandler Baker, Oregon 





Annual WHR Sale 
Fri., Oct. 12 Cheyenne, Wyo. 
featuring RED MEAT qualities 
WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH, Cheyenne 





OCT. 
13 
Mont. 


Third Annual Registered Shorthorn Sale 


At County 


OCT. 13 (afternoon) DILLON, MONT. baviien 
15 YEARLING BULLS .. . 20 COWS & HEIFERS 


Cattle in good, thrifty condition, off grass but not fat. 
For catalog write: DALE E. METLEN, Armstead, Mont. 


N BAR RANCH ANGUS SALE 
50 Bull Calves . . . 200 Heifer Calves . . . 150 Cows 


At the ranch, 20 mi. s.w. of Grassrange, Mont. 
Air strips on the ranch 
Norm Warsinske, Auctioneer 


Oct. 
13 
Mont. 


Jack Milburn, Mgr. 


The BERRYS ANNUAL SALE 


HEREFORDS: 45 BULLS; 10 FEMALES. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Oct. 22, 12 noon (watch for sign 17 mi. northeast 
of Cheyenne on Highway 85). One of the better Hereford sales of 
this region. 
For catalog write The Berrys, Box 167, Meriden Rt., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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NORTHERN PLAINS 


CENTRAL 
CORN BELT 


SOUTHERN 
PLAINS 


DELTA 
SOUTHEAST 
MOUNTAIN 
APPALACHIAN 
PACIFIC 

LAKE STATES 


NORTH ATLANTIC 


-0.5 





BEEF COWS UP 9 MILLION IN SIX YEARS 





The northern 
Plains show big- 
gest growth in beef 
cow numbers but 
percentagewise the 
north Atlantic is 
up most—156 per 
cent since 1950; 
numerically from 
55,000 to 140,000. 
The northern 
Plains rose from 
3.1 to 4.7 million— 
52 per cent. Na- 
tionally numbers 
rose from 16.7 mil- 
lion in 1950 to 25.7 
million this year— 
54 per cent. Dairy 
cows lost ground— 
off 2 per cent from 
23.8 to 23.3 mil- 
lion. Southern 
Plains declined 25 
per cent; northern 
Plains and central 
Corn Belt were off 
10 per cent. 


BEEF 
DAIRY 


PLUM ISLAND LABORATORY TO BE DEDICATED 


The new Animal Disease Laboratory 
building on Plum Island will be dedi- 
cated during the week of Sept. 24-28. 


The new building will continue and 
expand research on the highly contagi- 
ous foot-and-mouth disease that has 
been studied on the island in a smaller 
laboratory since May 1955. There are 
six recognized types of the virus caus- 
ing the disease. 

Before establishment of this first lab- 
oratory, no research on foot-and-mouth 
disease virus was permitted in this 
country. Congress specified that before 
the Plum Island Animal Disease Lab- 
oratory was established research in the 
U. S. on foot-and-mouth disease virus 
could be conducted only on an island 
entirely surrounded by deep navigable 
water. 

Earlier in 1955 the USDA reported 
progress in research to find a simpler 
and more rapid diagnosis of vesicular 
stomatitis (vs), a virus disease of cat- 
tle and swine. 

This earlier work at Plum Island has 
served to test the animal disease lab- 
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Plum Island, New York, site of the new animal di- 
sease laboratory, is located off Orient Point at the eastern 
end of Long Island, from which point the picture was 
taken. The lighthouse in the right foreground is located 
midway between Plum Island and Orient Point, and the 
body of water intervening is known as Plum Gut. The 
entire 800-acre island, 3 miles long and a mile across at 


oratory’s maximum-security measures, 
designed to insure safety in the conduct 
of research on virus diseases. Isolated 
in Long Island Sound, the Plum Island 
laboratory meets the requirement of 
federal law that foot-and-mouth virus 
can be handled only off the mainland. 

The new building, which will repre- 
sent a four-fold expansion of the previ- 
ous program, will be visited by the 
public and press, radio and television 
representatives during the dedication 
week. After that the Plum Island Lab- 
oratory again will be closed to visitors 
and will resume its work on funda- 
mental research in foot-and mouth and 
other foreign infectious diseases that 
threaten our livestock and food supply. 


STOPS “TURN SYSTEM” 

The USDA has named 22 dealer firms 
in Denver trading in stocker and feeder 
cattle to “cease and desist” from using 
the “turn system” in bidding on cattle. 
The department said it has been in- 
formed the dealers have eliminated the 
system. In the meantime, the USDA 





es 5 ng ait 


its widest point, is devoted to animal disease research by 
the USDA. A building just behind the lighthouse has 
been in operation since 1954 and research on foot-and- 
mouth disease has been under way there since May 1955. 
The new building just completed and erected far to the 
left on the island, quadruples these laboratory facilities. 






has charged 21 Kansas City stocker ang 
feeder dealers with determining the 
order, or “turn,” in which they were to 
look at, bid on and have the opporty. 
nity to buy cattle. The USDA said the 
system results in curtailment of com. 
petitive bidding. 


Transportation Notes 

HE RAILROADS have increased de. 

murrage charges after the free time 
to $4 for each of the first two days, $7 
each the next two and $10 from then 
on. Demurrage charges do not apply 
to cars under load with livestock, but 
apply to all others. Traffic Manager 
Blaine suggests stockmen try to un- 
load within the free time. 


CHARLES E. BLAINE, Phoenix, Ariz, 

“traffic manager of the American Na- 
tional, in a letter to livestock agents of 
major western railroads called on the 
lines to recover promptly stock cars 
which might be tied up on eastern rail- 
roads “loaded with lumber, coal and 
other non-perishables.” Stock car short- 
ages have been especially serious in 
the fall shipping period in the northern 
tier of states. Shippers should order in 
writing as far in advance as possible 
the cars needed, giving place of load- 
ing and destination. 


CONQUER UNDULANT FEVER 

Clinical tests on 18 persons suffering 
from human brucellosis (undulant fe- 
ver) give first published indications 
that this disease can be successfully 
treated by the use of Achromycin tetra- 
cycline alone, without any supportive 
therapy, according to Lederle Labora- 
tories Division, American Cyanamid 
Co. The tests were reported by Guil- 
lermo Chaves Max and Raul Nava 
Fuentes of the Mexican Institute of 
Social Security, Mexico, in Antibiotic 
Medicine. 


GIFT OF JAB 

Concerning honey bees, or bumble, 
There’s something gives me cause to 

grumble: 
They warn, but little good it does you— 
You’re often stung before they buzz 

you! 

—Howard Haynes 





USDA Photo 
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Por sonal Mention Baling Hay 's Popular Way | 


At the end of World War I nearly | 


Wesi:y A. D’Ewart, former congress- 
man fr m Montana, has been named to 
work v ith Kenneth L. Scott, chairman 
of the | SDA National Drouth Commit- 
tee, as “part of an increase in staff to 
assure prompt and full attention to 
drouth assistance requests.” 


Phili:) L. Heaton, supervisor of the 
Bighor:: National Forest at Sheridan, 
Wyo., is transferring to the Denver re- 
gional office of the U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice, to be assistant to the head of the 
division: of recreation, lands and water- 
shed management in 16 forests of Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, South Dakota and Ne- 
braska. William E. Augsbach, assistant 
to Mr. Heaton at Sheridan, will serve 
as acting supervisor. 


Larry Mancini of Brighton, Colo. has 
been named executive secretary of the 
Colorado Cattle Feeders. He suceeds 
Frank Hartman of Fort Morgan in the 
post. President of the organization is 
Martin Domke of Greeley. 


The natural resources committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States will meet in Houston, Tex., Sept. 
27-28. Included on the federal lands 
and grazing subcommittee of the group 
are Dan Fulton of Ismay, Mont., and 
William B. Wright of Deeth, Nev., for- 
mer American National president. 


DEATHS 

William L. Cook Jr., prominent young 
cattleman of Wilcox, Ariz., was killed 
Aug. 20 when lightning struck him 
while riding the range. Former presi- 
dent of the Cochise-Graham Cattle 
Growers Association and director of 
the Arizona Cattle Growers Association, 
Mr. Cook had been a lifelong resident 
of the Willcox area. His widow, Con- 
nie, was the “Lil’ Dudette” who pro- 
moted beef so effectively at the New 
Orleans convention and in Arizona 
CowBelle activities. 


John K. Phifer: This American Na- 
tional member, who ranched at Wheat- 
land, Wyo., died in a recent nighttime 
tractor accident. He was on his way to 
assist a “stuck” truckdriver when the 
tractor overturned at a 10-foot embank- 


ment, bringing fatal injuries to Mr. 
Phifer. 


W. F. BOWMAN 
POLLED HEREFORDS 


5633 Candlewood 
HOUSTON 19, TEXAS 


Ranch Located Near Lampasas 
in Central Texas 


Herd Bull—C. Domestic Misch. 22 
Cows—Domesuc Misch. and 
Star Domino Breeding 


Morris Vann, Mgr., Lampasas, Texas 


September, 1956 


one-fourth of the hay crop was baled, 
by 1939 the percentage had declined to 
a seventh of the total, by 1948 the fig- 
ure had risen to one-half and by 1954 
almost three-fourths of the hay crop 
was baled. Reason, says USDA: de- 
velopment of the automatic baler and 
the use of twine for tying. 

Handling and storing in long, loose 
form declined from 86 per cent of the 
crop in 1939 to only 20 per cent in 1954. 
But in North Dakota, Montana, South 
Dakota and Wyoming 40 per cent or 
more was harvested by this method in 
1954. 

The practice of chopping hay rose 
from 2 per cent in 1944 to 7 per cent a 
decade later (green, chopped forage 
stored as grass silage or fed green from 
the field is not included.) In Wisconsin, 
however, 25 per cent of all hay was 
chopped in 1954—the highest percent- 
age of any state. 


WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 
James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


cay INGiT 


~~ AMERICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMENS ASSO ION, DENVER 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK: OCTOBER 7-13 


There are 
no rear-view mirrors 


on a farm 


On a highway a rear-view mirror 
lets you see what’s “coming up” on 
you. But there’s no such accessory 
on a farm. Dust storms, tornadoes, 
livestock epidemics...overtake you 
with hardly any warning at all. To 
the unprepared farmer such unfore- 
seen events can mean the end of a 
farm. That’s why smart farmers to- 
day are putting their money into 
United States Savings Bonds. 

Here’s a savings plan to help 
you save systematically. By putting 
part of your earnings into Bonds 
you save against such disasters... 
and for such “fair-weather” ex- 
penses as general farm improve- 
ments, the youngsters’ education, 
vacation, and eventual retirement. 

Remember—every $300 you put 
into Savings Bonds now will grow 
into $400 in nine years and eight 
months ... and into $538.72 in ten 
years more. 

The place to buy them? The bank 
nearest you. So make a down pay- 
ment on your dreams. Buy United 
States Savings Bonds today. 

If you’re interested in getting cur- 
rent income from Savings Bonds, 
by check every 6 months, ask for 
information about Series “H” Sav- 
ings Bonds. 

The U.S. Government does not pay for this 
advertising. The Treasury Department thanks, 


for their patriotic donations, the Advertising 
Council and 


American Cattle 
Producer 
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Sept. 28-Oct. 2—50th annual Asli sai Ameri- 
can Meat Institute, Chicago, Il. 


Oct. 1-6—17th annual Arkansas Livestock Ex- 
position, Little Rock. 


Oct. 20-27—46th Pacific International Livestock 
Exposition, North Portland, Ore. 


Oct. 20-28—American Royal Live Stock & 
Horse Show, Kansas City, Mo. 


Nov. 2-11—Grand National Livestock Show, 
San Francisco. 


Nov. 9-10—22nd meeting, Nevada State Cattle 
Association, Fallon. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Arizona Cattle Growers’ con- 
vention, Tucson, 


Dec. 7-8—California Cattlemen’s meeting, San 
Jose. 


Dec. 7-8—Utah Cattlemen’s convention, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Jan. 7-9, 1957—60th annual convention, AMER- 
ICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSN., 
Phoenix, Ariz, 


Jan. 11-19—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colo. 


Jan. 18-19—Alabama Cattlemen’s Association, 
Birmingham. 


Jan. 25-Feb. 3—Southwestern Exposition & 
Fat Stock Show, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Aug. 23,1956 Aug. 25, 1955 


Steers, Prime ........ $26.00-30.25 $22.25-24.75 
Steers, Choice ........ 23.00-28.25 21.50-23.50 
Steers, Good .......... 20.00-24.75 18.25-22.00 
Steers, Std.* ............ 16.50-20.75 

Cows, Comm, .......... 12.25-13.50 12.00-13.00 
Vealers, Ch.-Pr. .... 23.00-24.00*** 22.00-25.00 
Vealers, Cm.-Gd. .... 16.00-23.00 16.00-22.00 
Calves, Ch.-Pr.. ...... 18.00-20.00*** 17.00-21.00 
Calves, Cm.-Gd, ...... 13.00-18.00 14.00-17.00 
F.&S. Strs., Gd.-Ch. 18.50-22.50 18.00-22.00 
F.&S. Sts., ‘cm. -Md. 13.00-18.50 12.50-18.00 
Hogs (180-240#) .... 16.00-17.75 15.75-16.50** 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch. ...... 20.00-22.00 18.50-20.75 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch. ........ 4.50- 5.50 4.25- 5.25 


(*On June 1, Commercial grade was split up, 
with younger animals listed under Standard.) 
(** 180-2704 in 1955) 

(#** Choice only) 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


Aug. 23,1956 Aug. 25, 1955 
Beef, Prime ........... $43.00-45.00 $38.00-38.50 
Beef, Choice ........... 41.50-43.50 36.50-38.00 
Beef, Good ................ 36.00-38.50 35.00-37.00 
Beef, Comm. ........... 29.00-33.00 
Beer, Bra... 30.50-33.00 
Weal, PxIMe .-.......:.:... 40.00-42.00 40.00-42.00 
Veal, Choice .......... . 37.00-39.00 35.00-39.00 
Veal, Good .............. 31.00-37.00 33.00-36.00 
Lamb, Choice .......... 43.00-46.00 41.00-44.00 
Lamb, Good ............ 38.00-41.00 37.00-40.00 
Pork Loin, 8-12# .... 46.00-49.00 41.50-45.00 


(* On June 1, Commercial grade was split up, 
with younger animals listed under Standard.) 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(Thousands of pounds ) 


July June July 5-Yr. 

1956 1956 1955 Avg. 
Frozen Beef ...... 119,429 127,085 96,666 114,089 
Cured Beef ........ 8,890 8,423 8,379 8,797 
Total Pork ...........305,319 393,538 297,962 394,241 
Lamb, Mutton ...... 7,959 8,620 8,597 8,962 


All Other Meat 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(Thousands of Pounds) 


..--151,223 156,303 117,804 123,478 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

July 1956 .......... 1,728 610 4,199 1,168 

duly 1955 .......... 1,524 550 3,428 1,076 

7 Mos. 1956 .... 11,343 4,250 37,606 8,152 

7 Mos. 1955 .... 10,536 4,084 31,426 8,236 
COVER PICTURE 


The cattle photo this month was 
taken in Colorado’s North Park area by 
William Mueller, Denver. 
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RANCHES, FARMS _ 


RANCHES, FARMS 


MONTANA CATTLE RANCHES 
FOR SALE !! 


Will Run 1,500 to 5,000 Head, Plenty of Grass, Water, and Hay for 
Year Around Operation, Good Grass Producing Prairie and Moun- 


tain Ranches. 


WITH OIL AND MINERAL RIGHTS 
$150 Per Cow Unit and Up 


WRITE 


THE BIGGEST 





cree 
Ces A 


REAL ESTATE OFF: 





IN MONTANA 


110 Central ies Great Falls, siemee 








RANCHES, FARMS 





TO LIST, Buy, or Trade your ranch see WILL 
GUNDERT at 22 N. 99 Hwy in Lodi, Calif. 
Phone 8-2142. 





FOR RANCHES, GROVES OR HOMES con- 
tact J. H. Holben, Realtor, Lake Wales, Fla. 


LOOKING FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 
Bill Thach, So. Colo. Land & Livestock Co., 
Pho. 17, Walsenburg, Colo. 


For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write to Robert L. 
Harriss, P. . Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Registered Real Estate Broker and 20 years 
practical experience cattle and agriculture. 


RANCHOS DE TAOS 
NEW MEXICO 


5-room modern house, 21% baths with 


dressing room. Large enclosed patio. Open 
fireplace. Approx. 5 acres. Wonderful view. 


Owner offers for sale at $22,500, only $5,000 
cash will handle. P. O. Box 1536, Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. 


FOR SALE OR RENT: 5,820-acre stock ranch. 
Wonderful grass and water. Good fences. Will 
handle a lot of stock this year. We have lots 
of feed. On R.E.A. and gravel road. Dr. H. A. 
Canfield, ‘‘owner’’, 514 Ist Ave. So., James- 
town, N. D. 








Good Ranches 


For Sale or Trade 
Ranch Loans—Livestock 
Grass Leases 


CHAS. 5. MIDDLETON & SON 


1109 Ave. K 


Lubbock, Texas 
Phone POrter 3-5331 


P.O. Box 1584 











RANCHES, FARMS 





OREGON FISHING LODGE 


Quarter mile frontage famous Rogue River, 
43 wooded acres. DeLuxe Lodge and cottages, 
established clientele, trout, salmon, steelhead 
fishing at its best. Nothing comparable on the 
Rogue. Beautiful scenery, mild climate. Scenic 
all year highway. School bus and mail at door, 
Price $75,000.00. OWNER: Nola B. Halpin, Mer- 
lin, Oregon. 





FOR SALE 1,800-acre Mississippi cattle ranch, 
Overflowing water, well fenced, ample barns, 
six-room dwelling on paved highway. Walter 
A. Swoope, Columbus, Mississippi. 


a 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


i 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog. 
Reisch Auction School, Mason City, Iowa. 





TANNING 





We will tan anything from a mouse to a 
moose. Either with hair on, or various 
of leather. Manufacturers rs gloves, garments, 
robes. Quick, efficient, reliable. Free 
_ Valeauda Fur Co., National Bldg., 
€ as. 
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MISCELLANECUS 





HORSEHAIR WANTED: Will pay cash, small 

or Jarge quantities. HANDY TRADING Co. of 

—— 101012 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, 
alif. 





DO YOU find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sh 
men with more information on range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
rates: $2.00—two years; r 
SHEEP & GOAT RAISER, Hotel Cactus 
Building, San Angelo, Texas. 
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INDIAN RELICS 


SELLING 50,000 INDIAN RELICS, arrowheads, 
tomahawks, axes, skulls, —— pipes, etc. 
free. Lear’s, Glenwood, Ark 
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OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


: 


SEW _ Aprons at home. No charge for ma- 


In our second suc: 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER ; 
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